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FOREWORD 

Akthur  B.  Mays 

PROFESSOR  OF  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 
UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS 


The  oldest  form  of  education 
known  to  man  is  vocational  edu¬ 
cation.  Through  the  ages  man 
has  been  careful  to  train  the  young 
to  do  the  work  of  life.  In  its  earli¬ 
est  stages,  vocational  education  was 
chiefly  a  matter  of  the  imitation  of 
his  elders  by  the  youth.  Later,  a 
recognized  practice  of  apprenticeship 
developed  as  the  universal  method  of 
transmitting  skill  and  useful  knowl¬ 
edge  from  one  generation  to  the  next 
succeeding.  Still  later,  formal  teach¬ 
ing  of  those  who  were  to  perform 
the  priestly  vocations  w’as  generally 
practiced.  These  vocations  came  to  be 
known  as  “the  learned  professions.” 
During  recent  years,  the  training  of 
youth  for  an  increasing  number  of 
the  vocations  of  less  than  professional 
rank  has  become  the  concern  of  the 
schools.  With  the  advent  of  school 
teaching  of  such  vocations  came  the 
modern  problem  of  vocational  educa¬ 
tion. 

Modem  economic  life  has  become 
so  complex  that  the  problem  facing 
society  of  preparing  its  youth  for 
successful  participation  in  productive 
work  is  increasingly  recognized  as  one 
of  the  most  diflBcult  and  challenging 
in  the  whole  realm  of  organized  edu¬ 
cation. 


Specialization  and  standardization 
of  processes  in  modem  production 
have  caused  a  marked  change  in  dis¬ 
tribution  of  skill  and  technical  knowl¬ 
edge  in  industry.  The  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  industrial  workers  are  machine 
tenders,  machine  operators,  and  un¬ 
skilled  workers  of  various  kinds.  The 
skilled  workers  constitute  a  small  part 
of  the  total  number  of  employees, 
though  the  actual  number  of  such 
workers  in  industry  continues  to 
increase. 

Provision  must  be  made  for  the 
upgrading  of  workers.  The  training 
needed  involves  definite  organized  in¬ 
struction  and  actual  participation  in 
the  occupation.  No  educator  can  safely 
ignore  the  problem  of  vocational  edu¬ 
cation  today. 

The  following  pages  present  some 
of  the  major  considerations  of  this 
problem  by  outstanding  men  in  the 
field  of  vocational  education.  Both 
theory  and  method  are  discussed,  as 
well  as  the  relationships  of  this  phase 
of  school  work  to  the  other  aspects  of 
modern  education.  Only  two  special¬ 
ized  fields  of  vocational  education  are 
dealt  with  specifically  in  this  issue, 
because  the  other  fields  are  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  special  numbers  of  this 
magazine. 


^  THE  MODERN  MEANING  OF  VOCATION 

William  H.  Stone 

PROFESSOR  OF  EDUCATION.  OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

Dr.  Stone  here  prenentt  a  very  carefully  developed  consideration  of  the  social  and 
educational  significance  of  vocation  as  a  social  institution. 


Although  the  immediate  aim 
in  this  discussion  is  to  state  a 
concept  of  Vocation  that  is 
modernly  acceptable,  since  the  ulti¬ 
mate  concern  is  chiefly  educational, 
perhaps  the  most  effective  approach 
to  Vocation  may  be  made  through  an 
educational  perspective. 

Education  in  general  is  recognizing 
more  and  more  its  indispensably  inti¬ 
mate  connections  with  life;  in  fact, 
education  that  is  most  effective  must 
be  just  life  itself,  the  ongoing  actuali¬ 
ties  of  here  and  now;  not  the  tradi¬ 
tional  acquisition  of  isolated  informa¬ 
tion  and  skills;  not  preparation  for 
any  future  excepting  as  it  is  cumu¬ 
latively  built  through  the  ever  present, 
— not  the  whole  of  present  life,  how¬ 
ever,  with  all  of  its  crudities  and  evils, 
but  constructively  selected  life,  in¬ 
creasingly  refined,  weighted,  and  made 
available  to  learners  under  proper 
safeguards  of  guidance  to  the  end  of 
wholesome  growth  recognized  as  “dur¬ 
able  satisfactions  of  life.” 

Theoretically  at  least  education  in 
general  and  in  its  many  specialized 
areas  subscribes  substantially  to  the 
theses  stated  above.  Practically,  how¬ 
ever,  it  falls  considerably  short  of  such 
vision.  Among  the  many  and  varied 
reasons  for  these  shortcomings,  un¬ 
doubtedly  one  stands  out:  viz.,  having 
agreed  theoretically  that  effective  edu¬ 
cation  is  just  effective  living,  practi¬ 


cally  the  school  has  proceeded  to  organ¬ 
ize  and  conduct  its  program  without 
any  clear  or  comprehensive  under¬ 
standing  of  what  life  is. 

Nowhere,  perhaps,  is  this  indict¬ 
ment  more  justified  than  in  the  spe¬ 
cialized  areas  of  mature  education 
known  as  “vocational,”  whether  re¬ 
stricted  to  those  areas  legally  defined 
by  the  national  Vocational  Education 
Act  (Agriculture,  Home  Economics, 
and  Trades  and  Industries),  or  ap¬ 
plied  generally  to  the  varied  lines  of 
preparation  for  economic  living.  For 
purposes  of  this  discussion  considera¬ 
tion  may  well  be  confined  to  the  for¬ 
mer,  although  fully  as  applicable  to 
education  in  general,  including  prepa¬ 
ration  for  the  professions.  Although 
the  vocational  education  movement 
upon  a  national  scale  is  comparatively 
recent,  already  a  considerable  litera¬ 
ture  has  sprung  up  essaying  to  define 
and  prescribe  vocational  education, 
but  containing  few  constructive  at¬ 
tempts  to  define  vocation  itself,  except 
ing  by  implication.* 

While  the  foregoing  indictment  pre¬ 
sents  substantial  facts,  its  justification 
may  be  more  evident  if  stated  in  a 
slightly  different  way.  Educators 
have  proceeded  by  analyses  directly  to 
define  specific  vocations  as  bases  for 
preparation  of  workers — indeed  analy¬ 
sis  has  been  perhaps  the  most  charac¬ 
teristic  effort  of  the  whole  vocational 


1  A  notable  exception  must  be  cited  In  A.  B.  Mays’  “An  Introduction  to  Vocational  Educa¬ 
tion,”  Chapter  I  (Century,  1930). 
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education  movement.  But  even  the 
most  comprehensive  of  these  analyses 
have  been  based  upon  a  traditional 
conception  of  Vocation,  hence  have 
fallen  considerably  short  of  the  actu¬ 
alities  of  modern  vocational  life. 

Here,  again,  might  be  found  various 
reasons  why  educators  generally  have 
failed  to  vision  properly  a  modem 
concept  of  vocation;  but  possibly  it  is 
sufficient  to  follow  this  inquiry  only 
one  step  further  to  note  that  even  soci¬ 
ologists  have  been  slow  to  recognize 
the  dominant  position  and  enriched 
nature  achieved  by  vocation  in  modem 
life.  Hence,  too  generally  educators 
figuratively  have  been  looking  at  spe¬ 
cialized  vocations  through  the  small 
end  of  the  microscope — too  generally 
they  have  reversed  the  proper  approach 
to  social  economic  analysis.  Stated 
in  terms  of  modem  sociological  and 
psychological  vision,  the  analysts  have 
concentrated  upon  specific  vocations  as 
dissociated  parts  rather  than  through 
Vocation  in  general  as  unifying  core 
of  the  social  whole. 

In  light  of  these  considerations, 
obviously  specific  vocations  may  be 
comprehensively  conceived  only  when 
(1)  seen  in  their  total  social  context, 
and  (2)  when  seen  in  their  individual 
entirety.  Obviously,  also,  this  pre¬ 
scribes  the  proper  approach:  viz., 
vocations  as  parts  must  be  seen  in  the 
light  of  the  social  whole  before  they 
may  be  separately  understood. 

Now  clearly  the  limits  of  this  dis¬ 
cussion  will  not  pemiit  such  an  a|>- 
proach  in  any  detail,  with  supporting 
evidences  and  references.  With  the 
foregoing  considerations  in  mind, 
however,  our  present  purposes  may  be 
substantially  served  by  a  somewhat 
pointed  presentation  of  the  more  basic 
facts  of  social  organization,  defining 


thus  the  place  and  importance  within 
it  of  Vocation  in  general,  and  of  voca¬ 
tions  in  particular. 

Vocation  in  Total  Social 
Organization 

Succinctly  stated,  w’hat  we  call  so¬ 
ciety  as  a  whole  is  the  integration  or 
unity  of  six  major  institutions,  each 
of  which  embodies  or  is  organized 
about  a  fundamental  principle  of  func¬ 
tion  of  life.  These  basic  instinctive 
activities  and  their  institutional  em¬ 
bodiments  are:  (1)  genetics,  in  the 
family  or  Home;  (2)  civics,  in  the 
State;  (3)  religion,  in  the  Church; 
(4)  play,  in  Recreation;  (5)  educa¬ 
tion,  in  the  School;  and  (6)  econom¬ 
ics,  in  Vocation.  Although  common 
practice  breaks  down  these  major  in¬ 
stitutions  into  many  subordinate  areas 
of  activity,  loosely  referred  to  as  “mi¬ 
nor  institutions,”  such  as  press,  stage, 
banks,  factories,  and  the  like,  the  fact 
remains  that  all  proper  individual- 
social  participations  may  be  correctly 
classified  within  one  or  more  of  these 
major  areas;  hence,  in  their  interre¬ 
lationships  they  constitute  the  struc¬ 
ture  known  as  society. 

Or  if  one  prefers  to  agree  with 
Dewey  that  “societies”  rather  than 
“society”  describes  the  social  order, 
then  they  and  their  interrelationships 
constitute  these  societies.  However, 
the  constmctiveness  of  this  viewpoint 
may  well  be  questioned,  both  as  to 
fact  and  desirableness.  If  history 
teaches  any  one  indisputable  fact, 
whether  read  in  narrative  form  or 
gleaned  from  scientific  phenomena — 
biologic,  archeologic,  and  the  rest — 
it  is  that  human  progress  has  come 
chiefly  through  increasing  social  soli¬ 
darity — transition  increasingly  from 
individualistic  to  cooperative  pursuits. 
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Manifestly  institutions  however  classi¬ 
fied  have  emerged  simply  because  hu¬ 
man  beings  have  found  what  they  con¬ 
ceived  as  more  durable  satisfactions 
by  following  their  instinctive  activities 
into  organized  social  behavior.  Hence, 
while  social  organization  may  not  thus 
far  have  advanced  well  beyond  the 
“societies”  of  institutional  patterns, 
large  and  small,  surely  it  is  highly 
desirable  for  all  organized  effort  to 
seek  the  total  unity  of  the  “brother¬ 
hood  of  man.” 

Rather  than  extend  enumeration  of 
evidences  or  arguments  favoring  total 
social  unity,  however,  it  appears  more 
constructive  at  once  to  recognize  that 
man  has  unceasingly  sought  total  so¬ 
cial  solidarity,  trying  out  at  various 
times  various  institutional  principles 
as  dominant  integrating  means.  In 
more  primitive  times  or  conditions, 
the  Home  provided  this  dominant 
element ;  again  it  has  been  the  Church ; 
again,  the  State.  And  while  still  all 
institutional  principles  exert  an  organ¬ 
izing  influence,  now  it  is  social-eco¬ 
nomics,  the  unifying  principle  in  voca¬ 
tion,  which  is  increasingly  recognized 
also  as  dominant  in  binding  together 
society  as  a  whole. 

Obviously  here  is  a  fact  of  first  im¬ 
portance  in  conceiving  Vocation  in  its 
modern  meaning;  viz.,  predominantly 
it  is  vocation,  the  work  done,  that  more 
than  any  other  single  phenomenon 
gives  character  to  men  and  women, 
singly  or  collectively. 

The  Comprehensive  Character  of 
Specific  Vocaiions 

Having  placed  Vocation  properly  in 
its  total  social  context,  it  remains 
briefly  to  point  out  the  comprehensive 
nature  of  the  specialized  pursuits 
which  collectively  embody  the  eco¬ 


nomic  function  of  life  in  this  domi¬ 
nant  institution.  Traditionally,  a  vo¬ 
cation  has  been  regarded  as  a  purely 
economic  pursuit  —  money  getting, 
materialistic,  highly  individualistic, 
hence  sharply  dissociated  from  other 
functions  of  living;  in  fact,  largely 
in  obstructive  conflict  with  the  higher 
impulses  to  culture  and  refinement 
Hut  modernity  can  no  longer  permit 
this  per\'er8e  connotation ;  increasingly 
a  vocation  becomes  effort  exerted  to¬ 
wards  the  durable  satisfactions  of  life, 
among  which  money  is  but  one.  ^fore- 
over,  the  unity  of  all  life  and  the  inte¬ 
grating  influence  of  the  economic  func¬ 
tion  noted  in  the  foregoing  discussion 
at  once  demand  an  extension  of  con¬ 
cept  beyond  mere  earnings  of  whatever 
kind,  whether  material  or  spiritual 
satisfactions.  Earnings  are  but  a  one¬ 
way  movement  of  the  social-economic 
function  of  life,  which  may  no  longer 
be  dissociated  from  the  complemen¬ 
tary  movement,  the  use  that  is  made  of 
them.  Hence,  a  vocation  is  as  inex¬ 
tricably  connected  with  consumption 
as  with  production.  In  other  words, 
and  to  summarize  briefly,  a  vocation  [ 
is  a  cooperative  enactment  of  the  j 
social-economic  function,  an  alternat¬ 
ing  current  of  activity  comprehending 
both  the  earning  and  the  utilizing  of 
the  durable  satisfactions  of  life,  mate-  ( 
rial  and  non-material,  as  these  are 
defined  and  evaluated  by  the  accepted 
criteria  of  total  social  welfare.  Thus 
it  acts  as  a  unifying  factor  of  every 
phase  of  life  activity,  and  by  its  basic 
and  profund  influence  attains  its  dom¬ 
inant  position  in  total  personal-social 
organization.  The  includable  intima¬ 
tions  of  these  facts  must  become  obvi¬ 
ous  for  effective  education,  general  and 
vocational. 


AMERICA  WANTS  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

F.  Theodore  Struck 

HEAD,  DEPARTMENT  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 
THE  PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  COLLEGE 

Dr.  Struck  has  shoicn  in  a  most  striking  manner  the  significance  of  vocational  educa¬ 
tion  as  a  phase  of  the  American  public  school  program. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  people  who  have  previously  had  some 
firmly  believe  in  vocational  edu-  training  for  the  work  they  are  to  do. 
cation.  It  would  be  strange  if  The  breaking-in  period  is  thus  re- 
they  (lid  not,  for  it  has  long  been  rec-  duced;  the  worker  reaches  maximum 
ognized  that  vocational  competence  is  production  more  quickly;  he  is  less 
the  foundation  upon  which  happy  likely  to  get  hurt,  less  likely  to  waste 
family  life  rests.  To  be  sure  there  materials,  and  less  likely  to  clause  dam- 
are  other  essentials,  but  before  we  (jan  age  to  tools  or  equipment  A  follow- 
have  leisure  which  may  be  devoted  to  up  study  made  in  a  city  of  about 
the  community  good,  or  to  literature,  50,000  population  showed  that  approx- 
music,  the  drama,  and  other  of  the  imately  65  per  cent  of  the  graduates 
fine  arts,  there  must  be  vocational  com-  of  the  vocational  curriculum  in  the 
petence.  Vocational  education  makes  public  schools  were  employed  in  the 
it  possible  for  man  to  reduce  the  hours  v(Xiation  for  which  they  were  trained, 
that  he  must  work  for  the  necessities  or  in  closely  related  lines  of  work, 
of  life,  thus  making  culture  possible.  Effective  vocational  education  of  that 
It  must  be  evident,  therefore,  that  kind  is  indeed  a  blessing.  To  speak 
vocational  education  deserves  reoogni-  of  such  educational  achievement  as 
tion  not  alone  because  it  makes  people  being  primarily  “material”  or  “utili- 
oocupationally  competent,  but  also  tarian”  would  show  a  most  juvenile 
because  other  socially  desirable  life  conception  of  the  fundamental  impor- 
experiences  are  directly  dependent  tance  of  vocational  education,  and  of 
upon  it.  the  manifold  inter-relations  between 

John  Dewey  once  said:  “To  find  vocational  and  non-vocational  life- 
out  what  one  is  fitted  to  do  and  to  needs. 

secure  the  opportunity  to  do  it  is  the  America  believes  that  an  education 
key  to  happiness.”  Practical  arts  edu-  at  public  expense  is  the  birthright  of 
cation  of  the  try-out,  exploratory,  all  children  in  a  nation  founded  upon 
guidance  and  appreciation  types  helps  principles  of  democratic  government, 
young  people  to  find  out  for  what  they  She  believes,  furthermore,  in  equiva- 
are  best  fitted.  Vocational  education  lent  as  distinguished  from  literally 
carries  that  essential  pr(XM3SS  a  step  equal  educational  opportunities.  In 
further  and  helps  them  to  secure  the  other  words,  the  people  of  the  United 
opportunity  to  do  that  for  which  they,  States  favor  vocational  education  be- 
by  native  endowment,  training  and  cause  it  provides  specifically  for  the 
interest  are  best  equipped.  It  is  a  many  who  will  earn  their  living  in 
matter  of  (5ommon  knowledge  that  em-  cxjcupations  for  which  general  ediKja- 
ployers  will  give  preference  to  young  tion  does  not  directly  provide.  Voca- 
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tional  education  is  to  the  prospective 
farmer,  business  man,  homemaker  and 
worker  in  industry  what  a  college  edu¬ 
cation  is  to  the  dentist,  doctor,  teacher, 
lawyer  or  engineer.  To  provide  voca¬ 
tional  education  of  college  grade  at 
public  expense  to  those  expecting  to 
enter  the  professions  and  to  withhold 
vocational  education  of  less  than  col¬ 
lege  grade  from  those  who  will  have  a 
large  share  in  doing  the  work  on  the 
farms,  in  homes,  in  industry  and  in 
business  is  manifestly  not  providing 
equivalent  educational  opportimities. 

Among  the  important  essentials  in 
a  forward-looking,  dynamic  and  pro¬ 
gressive  program  of  public  education 
are  the  following:  (1)  To  develop 
analytical,  clear-headed  and  reflective 
thinking;  (2)  to  provide  socially  and 
economically  essential  knowledges  and 
skills;  (3)  to  develop  socially  desir¬ 
able  attitudes  and  ideals,  as  for  exam¬ 
ple,  attitudes  toward  all  honest,  consci¬ 
entious  labor;  and  (4)  to  provide  for 
the  development  of  initiative  and 
adaptability.  That  programs  of  in¬ 
struction  where  work  and  theory  are 
so  intimately  and  functionally  com¬ 
bined  as  they  are  in  vocational  educa¬ 
tion  as  conducted  under  State  Plans 
for  Vocational  Education,  and  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  provisions  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Vocational  Education  Act,  make 
for  all  of  the  four  objectives  just 
mentioned  is  generally  conceded.  To 
illustrate  how  the  schools  must  adapt 
their  programs  to  constantly  changing 
conditions  it  may  be  pointed  out  that 
in  Pennsylvania  the  enrollment  in  con¬ 
tinuation  schools  dropped  from  42,685 
in  1930  to  4,315  in  1934.  This  de¬ 
crease  of  889  per  cent  was  due  largely 
to  changed  business  conditions.  All 
over  this  country  the  part-time  con¬ 
tinuation  schools  have  become  all-day 
or  full-time  schools. 


When  the  National  Vocational  Edu¬ 
cation  Act  of  1917  went  into  effect 
there  were  very  few  vocational  schools, 
under  the  auspices  of  public  boards  of 
education,  that  could  measure  up  to 
the  standards  set  in  the  Act.  At  the 
close  of  the  first  fiscal  year  the  num¬ 
ber  of  students  enrolled  in  vocational 
schools  operated  under  State  plans  and 
in  harmony  with  the  provisions  of  the 
National  Act  was  164,123.  By  1932 
that  enrollment  was  increased  to 
1,176,162.  What  wisely  directed 
state  and  federal  subsidy  has  done  to 
stimulate  the  construction  of  good 
roads  in  America,  has  its  counterpart 
in  the  raising  of  standards  in  public 
vocational  education,  where  the  quality 
of  instruction  has  been  raised  to  a 
high  level  through  the  provisions  in 
the  State  Plans  for  Vocational  Educa¬ 
tion,  which  set  up  high  requirements 
that  had  to  be  met  if  state  and  federal 
aid  was  to  be  given.  Every  dollar  of 
federal  vocational  educational  funds 
(including  all  types)  was  matched  by 
$2.97  of  state  and  local  money  in  1932. 
In  the  area  of  trade  and  industrial  edu¬ 
cation  the  ratio  of  federal  to  state  and 
local  expenditures  during  the  same 
year  was  as  $1.00  is  to  $5,06.  This 
shows  that  the  states  have  not  been 
satisfied  merely  to  match  the  federal 
funds  dollar  for  dollar,  as  is  required 
by  the  Act.  The  beneficial  effects  of 
state  and  federal  aid  to  vocational 
education  may  be  judged  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  case  selected  at  random.  In 
San  Antonio,  Texas,  the  enrollment  in 
the  vocational  schools  in  1926-27  was 
3,676,  when  no  state  or  federal  aid 
was  granted.  The  following  year, 
1927-28,  when  state  and  federal  aid 
made  it  possible  to  extend  the  offerings 
the  enrollment  increased  to  5,276,  and 
a  year  later  to  5,970  pupils — a  gain 
of  62  per  cent  in  two  years. 
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The  claim  is  sometimes  made  that 
the  schools  have  isolated  themselves 
from  life — that  they  have  become  arti¬ 
ficial,  abstract  aiid  theoretical  in  their 
teaching.  Whatever  the  facts  may  be, 
it  is  not  our  present  purpose  to  dis¬ 
cuss,  but  it  may  be  to  the  point  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  vocational 
education  was  placed  in  the  public 
schools  because  parents,  business  peo¬ 
ple,  manufacturers,  and  labor  felt  that 
for  many  the  traditional  curriculum 
was  too  bookish  and  that  “practical” 
instruction  also  deserved  public  sup¬ 
port.  The  generally  accepted  slogan 
in  public  vocational  education  is,  “Co¬ 
operation  between  the  schools  and  the 
community/’  Advisory  committees 
representing  dominant  community  in¬ 
terests  or  activities  are  appointed  to 
aid  the  schools  to  “keep  their  eyes  on 
the  skies,  their  feet  on  the  ground,  and 
their  nose  to  the  grindstone.”  As  an 
illustration  of  what  a  city  of  approxi¬ 
mately  45,000  population  is  doing  to 
adapt  its  school  service  to  urgent  life- 
needs  in  the  community  a  brief  refer¬ 
ence  is  herewith  made  to  the  program 
of  vocational  education  conducted  in 
Williamsport,  Pa.  Early  in  1931  the 
schools  undertook  re-training  service 
for  unemployed  adults.  By  !May  of 
the  same  year  twenty  per  cent  of  the 
students  had  been  placed  on  jobs.  En¬ 
couraged  by  this  the  program  has  been 
greatly  extended.  By  the  close  of  1932 
a  total  of  1,566  adults  had  received 
re-training  service,  and  the  work  has 
grown  so  much  since  that  time  that 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  three  large 
shop  units  have  been  added,  available 
teaching  space  is  at  a  premium.  The 
community  is  strongly  backing  this  re¬ 
training  program.  The  taxpayers  of 
Williamsport  are  sure  that  the  advan¬ 
tages  secured  through  this  expansion 


of  public  school  service  to  the  area  of 
adult  education  more  than  justifies  the 
additional  expense  involved. 

Labor  organizations  have  many 
times  gone  on  record  as  favoring  voca¬ 
tional  education  under  public  school 
auspices.  Labor  recognizes  that  the 
public  vocational  schools  try  to  teach 
the  subject-matter  they  cover  thor¬ 
oughly;  that  the  schools  give  instruc¬ 
tion  impartially,  and  that  they  are  a 
distinct  help  in  assisting  learners  to 
understand  the  related  trade  theory 
which  is  seldom  taught  “on  the  job.” 

Employers,  too,  believe  in  vocation¬ 
al  education  under  public  auspices. 
There  was  a  time,  not  so  long  ago, 
when  employers  could  themselves  af¬ 
ford  to  train  apprentices,  but,  by  and 
large,  that  day  is  past.  The  mobility 
of  labor,  the  fact  that  industry  is  to¬ 
day  organized  solely  for  production 
and  only  incidentally  for  instruction, 
and  finally,  because  employers  as  well 
as  others  feel  that  the  schools  have 
many  distinct  contributions  to  make 
through  their  programs  of  vocational 
education —  these  and  other  reasons 
point  toward  increasing  the  offerings 
in  vocational  education  in  the  public 
schools,  or  under  their  control. 

Many  believe  that  vocational  edu¬ 
cation,  together  with  other  means,  is 
absolutely  necessary  if  America  is  to 
regain  the  high  standards  of  living  that 
have  been  enjoyed  in  the  past.  They 
feel  that  to  win  strong  public  support 
for  a  relatively  new  and  compara¬ 
tively  expensive  form  of  public  educa¬ 
tion  in  a  time  of  shrinking  budgets 
and  reduced  incomes,  as  vocational 
education  has  done,  is  no  mean  accom¬ 
plishment.  America  believes  in  voca¬ 
tional  education  for  what  vocational 
education  has  accomplished  and  even 
more  for  what  it  hopes  to  achieve. 
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Dr.  Small  hat  given  here  a  most  intpiring  analysis  of  the  program  of  vocational  educa¬ 
tion  as  it  is  now  developing  tn  the  United  States. 


Harry  Overstreet  teiis 

US  in  one  of  his  recent  books 
that  “We  move  in  new  direc¬ 
tions.”  Yes,  this  is  an  age  of  change. 

Changes  of  a  vocational  character 
demand  speedy  new  adjustments  of 
old  skills.  Can  vocational  schools  keep 
pace  with  the  demands,  or  must  a 
new,  less  static  agency  be  developed 
to  cope  with  the  situation?  This  is 
the  question. 

Some  are  answering,  and  I  am 
among  them,  that  if  these  schools  can 
not  do  it,  no  other  agency  offers  much 
promise.  TiOok  at  those  schools  and 
examine  their  programs.  Look  at 
them,  and  be  grateful  that  the  de¬ 
mands  of  democracy  created  them  and 
that  any  new  demands  of  democracy 
will  find  them  eager  to  “measure  up” 
to  their  new  responsibilities.  In  these 
schools  we  have  a  nucleus  from  which 
to  radiate  and  establish  new  practices 
and  procedures.  “New  occasions  teach 
new  duties,”  and  we  vocational  people 
are  learning  what  some  of  them  are. 

1.  A  Situation  in  Massachusetts 
A.  Considered  Quantitatively. 

Minors  Out  of 


14-16  School  Percent 

1922  .  135,566  43,172  31.8 

1932  .  154,987  12,215  (1933)  7.9 

In  School  Per  cent 

1922  .  92,394  68.2 

1932  .  142,772  92.1 


The  full-time  day  schools  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  now  annually  care  for  at  least 


31,000  minors  who  in  1922  were  out 
of  school  and  at  work. 

B.  Considered  Qualitatively. 

Qualitatively  these  minors  compose 
a  special  group.  Just  how  special  has 
not  been  fully  appreciated. 

Since  1917  we  have  kept  accurate 
statistics  covering  the  educational  ac¬ 
quirements  of  minors  who  for  one 
reason  or  another  left  full-time  day 
schools  to  go  to  work. 

From  this  group  of  minors  recent 
social-economic  legislation  (N.  R.  A.) 
has  returned  large  numbers  to  school 
on  full  time.  Our  statistics  establish 
a  certain  definite  index  of  the  type  of 
boy  and  girl  whom  we  are  thus  called 
upon  to  serve  in  our  full-time  schools. 
If  we  discharge  our  full  responsibility, 
we  shall  not  only  serve  them  culturally 
and  civicly,  we  shall  fit  them  for  ad¬ 
vantageous  entry  to  employment  when 
they  leave  us  to  go  to  work.  This 
is  the  group  that  formerly  left  school 
to  go  to  work.  That  is  what  they  will 
continue  to  do  if  there  is  any  employ¬ 
ment  for  them.  If  they  are  fitted  for 
employment  they  will  become  social 
assets.  If  they  are  not  so  fitted  many 
of  them  will  become  potential  social 
liabilities. 

Here  is  what  our  statistics  tell  qual¬ 
itatively  regarding  385,000  different 
individual  minors  in  the  age  group 
14-16  who  left  our  full-time  schools 
to  enter  emplovment. 
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Massachusetts  Minors  14-16  Years  of 
Age  Certified  to  Enter  Employment, 
1922-33  {inclusive) 

For  these  12  years  pupils  left  school 
to  enter  employment  from  the  Grades 
and  to  the  number  indicated  below; 

THE  RETARDED  GROUP 
Totals  (12  years) 


Left  Grade  Left  Grade  Left  Grade 


Normal 

Below  4th 

4th 

5th 

.Vges 

(8-9)* 

(9-10)* 

(10-11) 

Boys 

1,886 

1,579 

4,037 

Girls 

975 

795 

3,085 

Total 

2,861 

2,374 

7,122 

I^eft  Grade  Left  Grade 

6th  7th 

(11-12)*  (12-13)* 

Bovs  62,694  47,522 

Girls  59,326  47,440 

Total  122,020  94,962 

229,339  ==  59.5%  retarded 
Boys  117,718  =  30.5%  retarded 

Girls  111,621  =  29%  retarded 

In  the  Regular  Schools  a  Study  made 
in  1926  found  10.3%  retarded. 

THE  NORMAL  GROUP:  Totals  (12  years) 
Left  Grade  Left  Grade 


8th 

9th 

Normal 

Agee  (13-14)* 

(14-15)* 

Totals  fob  12  Years 

Boys 

46,533 

22,494 

Girls 

50,834 

22,204 

Total 

97,367 

44,698 

142,065  = 

36.9% 

normal 

Boys 

69,027  = 

17.9% 

normal 

Girls 

73,038  = 

19% 

normal 

In  the  Regular  Schools  a  Study  made 
in  1926  found  62%  normal. 


THE  ACCELERATED  GROUP 
Totals  (12  years) 


Left  Grade  Left  Grade  Left  Grade 


Normal 

10th 

11th 

12th 

Ages 

(15-16)* 
Totals  for 

(16-17)* 

12  Years 

(17-18) 

Boys 

5,977 

895 

235 

Girls 

5,650 

871 

250 

Total 

11,627 

1,766 

485 

*  Normal  aces  for  the  grade. 


Left  Grade 

Grand  Total 

Above  12  th 

12  Years 

Normal  Ages 

(18-)* 

Boys 

69 

193,921 

Girls 

66 

191,496 

Total 

135 

385,417 

14,013  ss  3.6%  accelerated 

Boys 

7,176  =  1.8% 

accelerated 

Girls 

6,837  =3  1.8%  accelerated 

In  the  Regular  Schools  a  Study  made 
in  1926  found  27.7%  accelerated. 


2.  Two  Groups 

Studies  of  this  table  on  qualitative 
data,  together  with  studies  of  persis- 
tency-of-membership  in  enrollment  of 
day  industrial  schools,  show  that  most 
of  the  31,000  minors  mentioned  in 
Table  A  above,  and  most  of  the 
385,000  in  Table  B  divide  into  two 
general  but  overlapping  groups. 

Group  1.  (The  smaller  group: 
Members.)  They  have  well-defined 
choices.  They  are  interested  in  secur¬ 
ing  employment  as  skilled  workers. 
They  will  take  training  and  persist  in 
the  necessary  serious  preparation  for 
advantageous  placement  in  the  trade 
chosen. 

Group  2.  (The  larger  group: 
Members.)  They  are  interested  in 
securing  an  opportunity  to  work  for 
wages.  They  are  not  serious  nor  set¬ 
tled  in  their  choices.  They  will  not 
or  cannot  remain  in  training  much 
beyond  the  age  of  16  (our  upper  com¬ 
pulsory  school  age). 

The  two  groups  separate  quite  defi¬ 
nitely  at  or  near  the  sixteenth  birth¬ 
days  of  the  minors. 

Individuals  at  the  extremes  of 
either  group  are  very  far  apart  in 
capacities,  interests  and  objectivity. 

The  second  group  can  neither  profit 
by  nor  be  properly  served  in  the  pro- 
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gram  planned  for  the  first :  dominantly 
the  program  found  in  our  vocational 
schools  at  present. 

3.  Two  Different  Vocational 
Programs  Are  Needed 

A.  The  present  unit  trade  school 
vocational  program  is  planned  for  the 
first  group.  It  is  well  established  in 
certain  cities  and  towns. 

B.  A  vocational  program,  organ¬ 
ized  on  more  general  lines  and  with 
shorter  training  periods,  is  needed  for 
the  second  group. 

We  have  the  nucleus  of  such  a  Gen¬ 
eral  Vocational  Department  wherever 
there  is  a  Continuation  School  organ¬ 
ization. 

Jt.  A  Definite  Proposal 

Establishment  of  general  depart¬ 
ments  as  vocational  schools,  or  as  parts 
of  vocational  schools  is  then  advocated 
for  two  definite  reasons: 

A.  To  conserve  the  unit  trade 
schools  for  those  who  can  profit  most 
by  this  organization,  and  to  minimize 
the  uncertainty  of  securing  employ¬ 
ment  in  narrowing  fields  of  special¬ 
ized  unit  trades,  and 

B.  To  afford  specially  diversified 
training  for  those  who  can  be  best 
served  by  a  new  organization.  Many 
minors  must  be  helped  this  way  if 
helped  at  all. 

5.  The  Organization  of  the 
General  Department 

This  General  Department  should  be 
organized  to  include  the  Continuation 
School  work. 

Into  the  General  Departments  we 
should  admit  boys  and  girls  who  can¬ 
not  or  do  not  aim  to  spend  a  long  time 
in  vocational  training.  These  begin¬ 
ners  may  go  no  further  than  the  Gen¬ 


eral  Department,  or  they  may  move  to 
unit  trade  courses,  if  desirous  of  so 
doing  and  able  to  meet  certain  estab¬ 
lished  prerequisites. 

In  these  departments  we  should 
afford  a  specially  planned  cultural 
program,  citizenship  training,  physi¬ 
cal  betterment  courses,  vocational 
guidance,  and  diversified  vocational 
experiences  planned  to  assist  in  secur¬ 
ing  placements  in  such  employments 
as  may  be  open  in  the  community 
served. 

Much  of  the  vocational  training 
should  be  on  odd- jobs  levels,  where 
certain  minors  enter  employment,  and 
should  help  to  change  the  shifting  at 
these  levels  from  aimless  drifting  to 
planned  preparation  for,  entrance  to, 
and  advancement  in,  employment. 

When  these  minors  get  out  of  work, 
they  should  turn  to  the  school  for  more 
help,  advice  and  training.  This  De¬ 
partment  should  become  a  placement 
agency,  and  enlist  the  active  interest 
of  the  employers  as  such. 

6.  The  Specific  Objectives  of  These 
General  Departments 

A.  To  show  each  pupil  that  he  or 
she  can  do  good  work  in  some  socially 
worthwhile  occupation  or  service,  and 
to  develop  interest,  confidence,  and 
pride  in  doing  it. 

B.  To  develop  dexterity  and  versa¬ 
tility  in  doing  a  variety  of  odd  jobs, 
semi-skilled  industrial  processes,  sim¬ 
ple  domestic  and  personal  service 
work. 

Industry  does  little  to  develop  latent 
versatility. 

C.  To  develop  skills  and  knowl¬ 
edges  which  will  assist  in  getting  jobs 
and  in  advancing  to  jobs  likely  to  open 
after  a  few  years  of  experience. 
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Courses  should  be  based  upon  the 
work  and  the  processes  in  which  these 
minors  may  potentially  secure  em¬ 
ployment  and  be  planned  to  promote 
an  understanding  of  such  jobs  and 
processes. 

D.  To  discover  and  develop  special 
talents  and  aptitudes  delayed  or  un¬ 
discovered  at  time  of  enrolment. 

E.  To  develop  good  work  attitudes 
and  habits. 

F.  To  develop  good  social  attitudes 
and  habits. 

G.  To  bridge  the  gap  between  the 
academic  school  and  industry  by  pro¬ 
viding  work  and  an  environment  some¬ 
what  like  that  of  industry,  by  provid¬ 
ing  instructors  who  understand  both 
industry  and  adolescents,  and  by  secur¬ 
ing  a  cooperative  understanding  by 
employers  of  the  aims  of  this  school 
and  the  work  of  the  pupils. 

7.  Can  This  Be  Done? 

Since  one  year  ago  we  have  estab¬ 
lished  over  twenty  general  vocational 
departments  devised  and  planned  to 
carry  into  effect  and  accomplish  these 
objectives. 

To  make  it  effective  we  start  with  a 
careful  survey  of  the  community 
served  to  discover  the  jobs  to  which 
these  minors  may  look  forward.  The 
program  of  the  department  is  then 
based  thereon. 

Two  sample  comparative  surveys 
are  given  below.  The  work  certifi¬ 
cates  issued  to  minors  (16-21  years  of 
age)  securing  employment  were  used 
in  each  instance.  These  surveys  show 
how  varied  our  programs  must  be. 


Significant  Differences  Revealed  By 
Occupational  Studies  at  Cities 
A  and  B 

A  (Indue-  B  (Resi- 
Factor  duttrial)  dential) 

Pop.  appr. 

Minors  (16-21)  securing  112,000  65,000 

work  certificates.  Sept.  Work  certif. 

1933  to  Sept.  1934  _  1,072  419 

No.  different  initial  jobs 

entered  by  minors....  84  53 

Per  cent  of  no.  of  boys 
securing  work  certifi¬ 
cates  to  enter  factory 

occupations  .  60%  23% 

Per  cent  of  no.  of  girls 
securing  work  certifi¬ 
cates  to  enter  factory 

occupations  .  71%  49% 

Per  cent  of  no.  of  boys 
(minors)  securing  ser¬ 
vice  jobs  (excluding  do¬ 
mestic  service)  .  33%  68% 

Per  cent  of  girls,  store 

clerks  .  21%  26% 

Per  cent  of  boys,  store 

clerks  .  17%  29% 

Per  cent  of  girls  (minors) 

securing  service  jobs..  26%  51% 

Per  cent  of  boys  securing 
initial  jobs  at  16  years 

of  uge .  46%  24% 

Per  cent  of  girls  securing 
initial  jobs  at  16  years 

of  age  .  59%  10% 

Average  age  for  boys  at 
which  initial  jobs  are 

secured  . 17.1  yrs.  17.7  yrs. 

Average  age  of  girls  at 
which  initial  jobs  are 

secure<i  . 16.8  yrs.  18.0  yrs. 

Per  cent  of  all  minors, 

16-18  inclusive,  securing 
jobs,  exclusive  of  do¬ 
mestic  service  and  some 


office  jobs  .  17%  13% 

Per  cent  of  work  certifi-  Negli- 

cates  issued  for  jobs  gible 


outside  city  zone. .  (less  than  1%)  40.8% 
No.  of  retail  stores  in  Population 
proportion  to  popula-  112,000  65,000 
tion  .  2,353  413 

Vocational  Education  is  going  to 
continue  to  serve  in  the  all-day  and 
and  evening  unit  trade  schools  that 
group  of  our  youth  who  can  profit  by 
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long-term  training  planned  to  afford  cation  is  going  to  serve  a  much  larger 
them  advantageous  entrance  to  the  group  of  youths  and  adults  in  a  wide 
highly  skilled  trades  and  those  highly  field  of  initial  and  supplementary  vo- 
skilled  craftsmen  who  need  upgrading  national  adjustment  courses— short  or 
in  their  trades.  long — planned  to  meet  the  special 

In  addition  to  this,  Vocational  Edu-  needs  of  the  individual  served. 

A  CONTRIBUTION  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
TO  EDUCATIONAL  METHODS 

Laurence  Parker 


STATE  SUPERVISOR  OF 
STATE  OF 

Mr.  Parker  shotcs  in  entertaining  manner 
methods  that  have  been  made  by 

^^>0  a  dweller  in  the  ^lidwest,  a 
I  mountain  highway  is  a  continu¬ 
ous  source  of  amazement.  Its 
carefully  planned  grades  and  wisely 
banked  curves  prompt  one  to  exclaim, 
“What  a  smart  man  it  took  to  build 
this  highway.”  There  is  no  doubt  but 
what  the  men  who  did  the  final  plan¬ 
ning  on  these  broad  ribbons  of  con¬ 
crete  over  which  you  skim  “in  high” 
had  real  ability.  But,  as  you  drive 
along  you  see  unused  loops  of  an 
abandoned  highway  much  narrower 
than  the  one  on  which  you  travel, 
crowned  perhaps,  and  with  short  turns 
and  hair-pin  loops.  With  relief  you 
say,  “I  am  thankful  I  don’t  have  to 
travel,  that  old  road.”  And  then, 
once  in  a  while,  you  will  see  traces 
of  a  still  older  road  through  the 
mountains,  rutted,  steep,  and  narrow. 
But  even  that  was  not  the  first 
road,  for  long  ago  men  and  ani¬ 
mals  blazed  the  way,  making  nar¬ 
row,  zig-zagged  trails.  It  has  really 
taken  the  experience  of  the  pioneer 
who  blazed  the  first  trail,  the  road 
builder  of  the  early  day,  and  his  suc¬ 
cessor  who  made  the  narrow  road,  to 
help  make  possible  the  building  of  the 
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the  important  contributions  to  educational 
vocational  industrial  education. 

highway  which  gives  us  such  pleasure 
and  comfort  today. 

The  same  thing  is  true  in  all  the 
branches  of  life,  whether  it  is  manu¬ 
facturing,  agriculture,  home-life,  or 
education.  Since  we  are  especially 
interested  in  education,  we  are  most 
interested  in  its  applications  to  that 
field. 

In  1914,  President  Wilson  ap¬ 
pointed  a  commission  to  investigate 
the  nation’s  needs  and  suggest  a  plan 
for  the  teaching  of  trades  in  our  coun¬ 
try.  We  shall  always  honor  him  for 
the  wise  selection  of  the  personnel  of 
this  committee,  through  whose  efforts, 
and  those  who  followed,  came  the  Vo¬ 
cational  Education  Act,  under  which 
thousands  of  men  and  women,  boys 
and  girls,  in  agriculture,  homemaking, 
and  trades  have  their  opportunity  for 
definite,  intensive,  practical  instruc¬ 
tion. 

These  framers  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  were  about  to  build  a 
broad  highway  leading  to  definite  re¬ 
sults.  It  is  claimed  that  the  location 
engineer  of  a  railroad  or  highway  can 
improve  his  work  of  location  if  he  can 
skim  over  the  surrounding  country  in 
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an  airplane.  Spread  out  before  him  is 
8iq  raiq  Moqs  |[iav  qoiqM  dsui  jaipi  « 
route  much  more  vividly  than  he  can 
get  it  from  any  topographical  map  his 
subordinates  may  make  for  him.  The 
members  of  this  group  of  planners  in 
education  must  have  viewed  education 
as  it  existed  at  that  time  from  a  high 
point  and  taken  into  account  the  expe¬ 
rience  that  our  countrymen  have  had 
with  education  all  down  through  the 
years  since  the  days  of  “the  little  red 
schoolhouse”  and  “the  three  R’s.” 

From  this  high-point  view  came  two 
fundamental  principles  of  operation  in 
trade  training  which  have  been  a  defi¬ 
nite  contribution  to  all  education. 
These  principles  lead  from  one  to  the 
other  in  a  natural  sequence.  The  first 
of  these  declares  that  no  one  shall 
teach  a  trade  unless  he  has  had  enough 
of  the  actual  experience  in  the  trade 
to  enable  him  to  teach  it  from  his  own 
experiences,  primarily,  supplemented 
by  other  teaching  aids.  This  would 
seem  to  be  a  self-evident  prerequisite 
to  success  in  teaching,  but  experience 
in  public  schools,  especially  in  the  sec¬ 
ondary  field,  shows  that  such  is  not 
always  the  case.  Many  instances  may 
be  cited  where  teachers  have  majored 
in  history,  and  in  order  to  secure  em¬ 
ployment  have  been  required  to  teach 
other  branches.  Gradually  they  have 
accumulated  a  fund  of  technical  infor¬ 
mation  that  has  made  them  competent, 
and  they  may  never  return  to  the 
branch  of  teaching  in  which  they 
specialized. 

These  wise  planners  of  the  Voca¬ 
tional  Education  Act  felt  that  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  that  the  man  who 
should  teach  watch  repairing,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  should  be  a  watch  repair  man 
of  experience.  That  because  there 
was  to  be  no  electrical  work  offered 


in  a  given  year,  the  instructor  of  elec¬ 
trical  subjects  must  not  be  transferred 
to  the  sheet  metal  shop.  That,  in  order 
for  boys  to  learn  to  be  sheet  metal 
workers  a  teacher  is  required  who  pos¬ 
sesses  at  least  two  years  of  practical 
experience  beyond  the  apprentice 
stage.  This  all  seems  very  common¬ 
place  to  us  now,  but  back  in  the  years 
from  1914  to  1918  it  was  not  so  clear 
to  many  educators. 

In  their  wisdom,  this  group  of  men 
and  women  who  were  building  a  broad 
highway  for  trade  education  realized 
that  if  these  teachers  with  abundant 
practical  experience  were  to  make  a 
success  of  teaching  their  trades,  they 
needed  very  definite  help  in  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  their  own  trade  experiences 
both  before  they  started  to  teach  and 
during  the  first  few  years  of  their 
teaching  experience.  This  resulted  in 
the  setting  aside  in  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  definite  sums  of 
money  to  be  used  for  the  express  pur¬ 
pose  of  preparing  practical  workers  to 
teach  and  for  giving  them  help  in  the 
field  after  they  started  to  teach.  All 
this  might  have  been  merely  a  require¬ 
ment  under  the  law,  or  a  so-called  tech¬ 
nicality,  if  it  had  not  been  for  Dr. 
Charles  Prosser  and  Dr.  Charles  E. 
Allen.  These  pioneers  in  trade  train¬ 
ing  in  their  experiments  with  voca¬ 
tional  education  prior  to  1917  had  hit 
upon  what  we  know  today  as  “trade 
analysis.”  It  is  believed  that  trade 
analysis,  together  with  the  systematic 
organization  of  instructional  material 
which  has  followed  from  it,  has  been 
the  second  of  the  two  greatest  contri¬ 
butions  that  vocational  education  has 
been  able  to  offer  to  the  educators  of 
all  fields  today. 

This  procedure  enables  a  practical 
man  or  woman  to  bring  forth  from  his 
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store  of  experience  all  the  pieces  of 
information  and  bits  of  skill  which 
should  be  passed  on  to  the  young 
learner  of  the  trade.  Not  only  pulling 
it  out  of  his  recollection  but  setting 
it  in  orderly  sequence  between  definite 
checking  levels  and  levels  of  employ- 
ability.  Of  course,  after  the  first  year 
or  two  that  a  given  trade  has  been 
taught,  the  prospective  teacher  coming 
out  of  his  trade  to  teach  it  could  have 
been  “fed  with  a  spoon”  from  the 
trade  analyses  of  those  who  have  gone 
before  and  blazed  the  trail.  He  would 
then  have  been  following  the  tradi¬ 
tional  text-book  method.  But,  one  of 
the  greatest  benefits  that  has  come 
from  trade  analysis  has  been  the  bene¬ 
fits  to  the  individual  himself  which 
have  arisen  from  his  organizing  his 
trade  and  teaching  from  his  own  expe¬ 
rience  under  skillful  guidance.  Of 
course  he  should  check  his  experience 
against  the  experience  of  others,  but 
at  the  same  time  he  should  make  sure 
that  the  net  result  comes  largely  from 
his  own  experience. 

This  plan  for  the  organization  of 
skills  and  related  information  to  be 
taught,  after  having  been  drawn  from 
the  experience  of  the  individual  and 
arranged  in  proper  order  must  come 
largely  from  the  work  habits  of  prac¬ 
tical  men  drafted  into  teaching  and 
the  teacher-trainer  positions.  A  prac¬ 
tical  worker  works  from  plans.  Only 
a  “jack-leg”  worker  starts  a  job  with¬ 
out  a  plan.  The  better  the  job,  the 
more  carefully  are  plans  and  specifi¬ 
cations  drawn  up  for  its  execution. 
Therefore,  master  workmen  preparing 
to  do  a  job  of  teaching  naturally  turn 
to  the  preparation  of  organized  in¬ 
struction  material  in  the  form  of  job 
sheets,  information  sheets,  and  refer¬ 


ence  sheets  as  plans  and  specifications 
for  the  performance  of  an  important 
job. 

To  those  who  see  a  well-WTitten  job 
sheet  for  the  first  time,  it  is  a  revela¬ 
tion;  it  is  a  plan  for  the  teaching  of 
a  particular  piece  of  skill,  taking  into 
account  just  what  the  boy  already 
knows,  just  what  the  requirements  are 
in  the  proposed  job,  and  just  what  is 
needed  in  the  way  of  tools,  equipment, 
and  material.  Here  again,  a  prospec¬ 
tive  teacher  could  perhaps  do  a  pass¬ 
able  job  of  teaching  by  using  only  the 
job  sheets  and  other  organized  instruc¬ 
tional  material  of  those  who  have 
already  thought  through  the  problems 
involved.  He  wotild  then  become  a 
text-l)ook  teacher.  Such  a  procedure 
would  be  cheating  the  embryo  teacher 
of  the  great  privilege  of  organizing  the 
instructional  material  for  himself.  He 
should,  of  course,  use  the  experiences 
of  others  for  a  check  against  error  and 
for  inspiration  and  improvement.  If, 
under  the  Federal  Act,  the  funds  set 
aside  for  helping  prospective  teachers 
organize  their  instructional  material 
had  been  continued  for  only  such  a 
period  as  would  enable  pioneer  teach¬ 
ers  in  trade  training  to  map  and  chart 
the  teaching  of  these  trades,  it  would 
have  been  only  a  few  years  until  the 
teaching  of  trades  would  become  text¬ 
book  routine. 

The  wisdom  of  these  planners  is 
shown  in  the  fact  that  so  long  as  trades 
are  taught  within  a  state,  systematic 
development  of  prospective  teachers 
and  facilities  for  the  improvement  of 
teachers  in  service  shall  continue. 
This  means  that  through  the  years, 
fresh  groups  of  men  from  a  great 
variety  of  trades  will  continue  to  an- 
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alyze  their  trades  from  their  experi-  practical  workers  as  teachers  and  the 
ence,  and  to  think  through  the  problem  plan  for  trade  analysis  and  the  organi- 
of  introducing  the  youth  of  our  coun-  zation  of  instructional  material  are 
try  to  these  same  experiences  which  the  great  contributions  that  vocational 
they  themselves  have  had  in  industry,  education  has  been  able  to  offer  to  the 
It  seems  clear  that  this  selection  of  educator  in  other  fields. 


ANALYZING  A  SUBJECT  FOR  TEACHING  PURPOSES 

R.  W.  Selvidoe 

PROFES.SOR  OF  INDUSTRIAL.  EDUCATION 
UNIVERSITY  OF  MISSOURI 

One  of  the  most  ralvable  contributions  to  method  and  course  planning  in  vocational 
education  made  during  the  past  quarter  century  is  that  of  Professor  Selvidge.  Here 


he  gives  a  brief  discussion  of  the  basic  step 

N  analysis  of  a  subject  for  the 
purpose  of  selecting  satisfac¬ 
tory  units  for  teaching,  or 
learning,  involves  many  considera¬ 
tions.  Some  teachers  may  wish  to 
present  only  the  elementary  phases  of 
the  subject,  while  others  may  desire 
to  cover  it  quite  completely.  The 
maturity  of  the  student,  the  purpose 
for  which  the  work  is  given  and  the 
method  of  presentation  must  all  be 
considered.  In  view  of  this  it  is  not 
surprising  that  we  find  considerable 
differences  of  opinion  in  the  selection 
of  these  units. 

If  certain  fundamentals  are  kept  in 
mind,  however,  many  of  the  apparent 
difficulties  and  differences  of  opinion 
will  disappear.  The  learning  units  do 
not  have  any  relation  to  the  lesson 
period.  An  analysis  should  not  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  fixed  and  unchangeable 
thing,  but  as  a  device  designed  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  pupil  to  some 
specific  thing  he  must  learn  and  the 
attention  of  the  teacher  to  some  of  the 
specific  things  he  must  teach.  It  is 
not  expected  that  all  teachers  will  be 
able  to  present  all  of  them,  nor  that 
all  pupils  w'ill  be  able  to  learn  all  of 
the  things  that  are  presented. 


in  course  planning  In  vocational  education. 

A  learning  unit  may  contain  a  num¬ 
ber  of  related  items  which  are  usually 
presented  together,  but  items  should 
not  be  placed  together  as  a  teaching 
or  learning  unit  which  are  not  usually 
presented  at  the  same  time.  For  ex¬ 
ample  :  we  should  not  select  as  a  teach¬ 
ing  unit,  “How  to  adjust  a  jack  plane 
and  a  block  plane,”  because  we  do  not 
teach  both  of  these  items  at  the  same 
time.  On  the  other  hand,  we  might 
take  as  a  unit,  “How  to  adjust  a  jack 
plane,”  although  such  a  unit  would 
include  adjustments  for  depth  of  cut 
and  lateral  adjustment. 

The  beginning  units  usually  are 
smaller  and  contain  fewer  items  than 
the  more  advanced  units.  Where  in¬ 
structions  are  given  by  presenting  a 
standard  to  which  the  student  must 
conform,  the  units  may  be  somewhat 
larger.  For  example:  “How  to  place 
dimensions  on  a  drawing,”  includes 
many  things,  but  the  instructions  may 
be  given  by  presenting  examples  of 
various  kinds  of  dimensions  properly 
placed,  and  the  student  may  select  the 
examples  which  fit  his  case. 

There  is  no  particular  mystery 
about  the  analysis  of  a  subject  or  a 
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trade  for  teaching  purposes,  and  there 
is  no  reason  for  concealing  its  sim¬ 
plicity  with  a  lot  of  mummery.  It  is 
simply  a  listing  of  the  principal  things 
you  want  a  boy  to  be  able  to  do  and 
the  things  you  want  him  to  know  when 
he  has  finished  his  course  of  instruc¬ 
tion.  It  will  be  necessary  to  break 
these  up  into  units  sufficiently  simple 
to  be  readily  understood  by  the  class 
of  students  who  are  to  receive  the 
instruction. 

The  only  reason  for  the  classifica¬ 
tion  into  “I>earning  units  involving 
operations”  and  “Learning  units  in¬ 


volving  information”  is  that  the 
method  of  learning  involved  in  these 
two  types  is  quite  different.  One  in¬ 
volves  the  development  of  skill  or  a 
fixed  manipulative  habit,  the  other  in¬ 
volves  the  acquisition  of  information 
or  ideas  through  reading,  conversation 
or  refiection.  The  recognition  of  this 
distinction  is  helpful  in  preparing 
teaching  plans.  In  teaching  units 
where  there  is  such  a  mixture  of  skills 
and  information  that  there  is  some 
doubt  as  to  the  group  in  which  the 
unit  should  be  placed  it  may  be  placed 
in  either  group  with  equal  satisfaction. 


INCIDENCE  OF  PROBLEM  SOLVING  IN  SHOP 

TEACHING 

Verne  C.  Fryklund 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MINNESOTA 

Dr.  Fryklund  has  emphasized  in  a  most  convineing  manner  a  mueh  neglected  and  very 
important  aspect  of  teaching  in  industrial  education. 


There  are  many  theories  regard¬ 
ing  educational  outcomes  that 
have  set  forth  the  primary  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  schools  as  that  of 
training  youth  so  there  can  be  ade¬ 
quate  adjustment  to  environment. 
Modern  education  must  include  among 
its  goals  not  only  adjustment  to  envi¬ 
ronment,  but  it  must  also  include  con¬ 
trol  of  environment.  The  former  is 
static  and  the  latter  is  dynamic  in  its 
functions.  One  charges  the  schools 
to  teach  youth  what  to  think,  and  the 
other  that  they  teach  youth  how  to 
think.  In  whatever  field  of  education, 
youth  must  be  given  opportunity  to 
develop  both  of  these  desirable  human 
abilities. 

School  curricula  of  the  present  in¬ 
clude  selected  experiences  of  the  past 
in  order  that  youth  may  understand 
the  working  principles  underlying  ex¬ 


isting  society.  These  experiences  are 
selected  from  many  fields  of  world 
activity.  They  form  the  knowledges 
and  appreciations  necessary  to  be 
knowTi  by  the  individual  in  order  that 
he  may  adjust  to  his  environment. 
With  proper  training  these  knowledges 
and  appreciations  also  form  the  work¬ 
ing  tools  by  which  the  well  trained 
individual  can  initiate,  organize,  and 
direct  changes  in  his  environment. 

Every  field  of  activity  represented 
in  the  schools  should  meet  completely 
its  responsibilities  by  providing  expe¬ 
riences  that  will  subsequently  enable 
its  trained  youth  to  think  successfully 
through  problems  of  special  kind. 
There  should  be  problem-solving  expe¬ 
riences  peculiar  to  the  field  in  ques¬ 
tion,  whether  in  mathematics,  sciences, 
fine  arts,  industrial  arts,  or  in  trade 
training.  While  everyone  may  not 
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gain  proficiency  in  effective  thinking 
procedures,  or  in  problem  solving, 
everyone  should  be  given  opportunity 
for  such  development  as  early  as  pos¬ 
sible  in  school  life. 

Teachers  in  the  industrial  arts  and 
in  the  trades  share  the  responsibility 
of  including  as  one  of  their  major 
aims  the  task  of  training  youth  how 
to  think  in  shop  procedures.  In  the 
shops  there  are  problems  in  abun¬ 
dance;  there  is  no  end  to  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  available  to  train  youth  in 
developing  initiative  of  the  kind  ne¬ 
cessary  in  solving  its  special  problems. 
Unfortunately,  in  many  shops,  as  in 
other  fields,  these  opportunities  are 
frequently  unrecognized.  This  is  usu¬ 
ally  true  under  the  instruction  of  shop 
teachers  who  have  not  been  trained  in 
modern  methods  of  analysis  and  teach¬ 
ing.  They  cannot  identify  the  instruc¬ 
tional  units  in  a  given  activity  and 
therefore  do  not  teach  them.  Shop- 
work  to  them  has  no  particular  aim 
other  than  that  of  “making  things.” 
It  frequently  is  puttering  and  only  a 
minimum  of  abilities  are  acquired  by 
the  pupils  through  casual  instruction. 

It  is  trite  to  say  that  in  all  subjects 
or  subject  fields  involving  creative 
work  there  are  problems  to  be  solved. 
Likewise,  there  are  certain  fundamen¬ 
tals  which,  in  various  combinations, 
are  necessary  to  their  solution.  Prob¬ 
lems  are  solved  through  judgments 
formed  by  the  problem  solver  in  com¬ 
bining  fundamentals  so  that  the  par¬ 
ticular  combination  becomes  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  problem  in  question. 
Mathematics  may  be  cited  as  an  illus¬ 
tration,  because  in  this  field  problem 
solving  is  evident  to  everyone,  whereas 
in  other  fields  it  would  be  determined 
by  special  analysis  and  synthesis.  In 


mathematics  there  are  operations 
which,  in  combinations  determined 
by  the  problem  solver,  constitute  the 
elements  necessary  in  the  solution  of 
a  particular  mathematical  problem. 
These  operations  are  constants.  They 
have  existed  through  the  ages,  and 
they  will  continue  to  exist.  The  prob¬ 
lems,  however,  are  variables,  and  they 
are  constantly  changing. 

There  are  problems  today  that  were 
not  evident  years  ago,  and  no  doubt 
years  hence  there  will  be  new  prob¬ 
lems  undreamed  of  today.  But  the 
fundamentals,  or  operations,  necessary 
in  the  solution  of  problems  will, 
through  the  ages,  remain  the  same. 
Today  there  are  problems  in  aeronaut^ 
ical  design  which  are  solved  by  the 
same  operations,  but  in  diflFerent  com¬ 
binations,  that  were  necessary  in  the 
solution  of  problems  that  existed  long 
before  present-day  aeronautics. 

In  shop  subjects,  too,  there  are  oper¬ 
ations  or  fundamentals.  They  are  con¬ 
stants  in  the  special  activity.  There 
are  also  problems  or  variables  in  the 
shop  that  must  be  solved  through  par¬ 
ticular  combinations  of  these  opera¬ 
tions.  These  problems  are  the  com¬ 
pleted  projects  and  they  are  known  as 
jobs.  A  combination  of  manipulative 
operations  t(^ether  with  necessary 
technical  information  forms  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  a  particular  problem ;  it  results 
in  the  successful  completion  of  a  proj¬ 
ect.  The  operations  are  the  instruc¬ 
tional  units.  They  must  be  taught  by 
the  teacher  just  as  the  operations  in 
mathematics  must  be  taught  by  the 
teacher.  The  planning  of  procedures 
and  the  subsequent  making  of  projects 
serve  as  vehicles  of  training  in  prob¬ 
lem  solving,  just  as  type  problems 
serve  as  vehicles  of  training  in  mathe¬ 
matics. 
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In  all  good  teaching  when  the 
learner  is  required  to  solve  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  activity  in  question,  the  in¬ 
structor  teachers  the  fundamentals,  or 
operations,  necessary  in  the  solution 
of  problems.  And  further,  in  such 
teaching,  type  problems  are  used  for 
giving  training  in  combining  the  fun¬ 
damentals  in  various  ways.  There  is 
still  drill  in  solving  problems  by  appli¬ 
cation  of  combinations  of  operations 
that  have  been  taught.  New  opera¬ 
tions  are  taught  continuously,  and 
they,  in  combination  with  operations 
previously  taught,  are  applied  by  the 
learner  in  the  solution  of  new  prob¬ 
lems  as  the  days  and  months  pass. 

At  no  time  should  the  teacher  tell 
the  learner  how  to  solve  problems. 
This  would  deprive  him  of  opportu¬ 
nity  to  learn  how  to  think  effectively 
in  shop  work.  The  major  achieve¬ 
ment  is  not  just  that  of  performing 
manipulative  operations  necessary  in 
the  making  of  projects  with  the  in¬ 
structor  at  hand  to  tell  when  and 
where  the  operations  must  be  per¬ 
formed.  When  a  given  operation  has 
been  completed  it  should  not  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  teacher  to  tell  the  learner 
what  should  be  done  next.  He  should 
not  indicate  each  step  that  must  be 
taken  or  give  to  the  learner  a  list  of 
tools  and  materials  that  will  be  needed 
in  building.  Shop  work  conducted  on 
such  a  basis  would  have  little  if  any 
educational  value.  It  would  be  telling 
what  to  thinlc,  but  it  would  not  be 
teaching  how  to  think.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  much  'shop  work  is  still  taught 
in  this  manner. 

It  should  be  the  learner’s  responsi¬ 
bility  to  plan  his  own  procedure  for 
every  project  he  undertakes  in  the 
shop.  He  should  read  his  drawing,  or 
make  a  drawing  if  none  is  available, 


make  his  own  bill  of  material,  and 
determine  his  own  costs.  He  should 
list  the  major  steps  of  construction  in 
their  proper  sequence  and  list  the 
necessary  tools.  This  plan  of  proce¬ 
dure  should  be  written  on  note  paper 
or  on  a  special  card  provided  for  the 
purpose,  so  the  instructor  can  examine 
it.  The  instructor  should  check  care¬ 
fully  to  see  that  the  learner  has 
planned  a  logical  procedure;  so  that 
he  has  formed  what  seems  to  be  an 
adequate  solution  of  his  problem.  The 
written  plan  of  procedure  is  the  writ¬ 
ten  plan  of  attack  by  means  of  which 
the  teacher  determines  how  w’ell  the 
learner  has  thought  through  his  proj¬ 
ect  from  beginning  to  end.  Such  plan¬ 
ning  involves  reasoning  of  the  highest 
type.  It  is  just  what  anyone  who  is 
doing  creative  work  must  do  before 
starting  a  new  project.  The  lawyer, 
doctor,  engineer,  architect,  teacher, 
orator,  musician  or  artist  must  plan 
carefully  in  advance  if  his  proposed 
effort  is  to  meet  with  success.  Pencil 
and  paper  are  not  always  necessary 
for  planning  in  activities  outside  of 
school,  but  planning  is  necessary  nev¬ 
ertheless.  In  teaching,  however,  it  is 
not  always  possible  to  depend  upon  a 
learner’s  say-so,  and  therefore  the 
written  form  serves  as  a  control. 

Training  in  planning  procedures, 
or  problem  solving,  should  start  with 
the  beginning  projects.  During  these 
early  lessons,  the  teacher  should  give 
special  attention  to  planning,  so  that 
the  learner  may  learn  to  plan  just  as 
he  learns  to  perform  operations.  In 
fact,  the  teacher  should  teach  how  to 
plan  a  procedure  just  as  he  teaches 
how  to  perform  an  operation.  Plan¬ 
ning  may  be  crude  and  simple,  at  first, 
but  there  must  be  a  beginning  in  this 
as  in  everything  else;  and  there  is 
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nothing  to  indicate  that  it  cannot  be¬ 
gin  as  early  in  the  shops  as  in  other 
subjects.  The  pupil  should  be  taught 
early  that  planning  is  an  ability  which 
is  highly  essential  for  success  in  the 
shop.  He  should  also  learn  that  he 
will  be  held  to  account  for  everything 
he  has  been  taught  and  that  he  will 
be  expected  to  draw  from  his  accumu¬ 
lating  knowledges  for  each  subsequent 
project  he  undertakes.  The  extent 
and  thoroughness  of  accumulated  ex¬ 
periences,  and  intelligence,  will  influ¬ 
ence  the  speed  and  thoroughness  of 
the  planning.  Planning  will  improve 
with  each  succeeding  project  and  with 
advancement  in  the  subject. 

Planning  does  not  preclude  instruc¬ 
tion  in  performing  operations.  On  the 
contrary,  it  creates  a  state  of  readiness 


for  instruction  on  new  operations. 
New  operations  must  be  taught  in  the 
shop  just  as  new  operations  must  be 
taught  in  arithmetic.  The  form  of 
instruction  may  be  oral  or  written,  but 
use  of  both  increases  the  opportunities 
for  learning.  In  fact,  it  is  common 
knowledge  that  the  greater  the  variety 
of  devices  of  instruction  in  a  given 
subject  the  greater  are  the  possibilities 
of  coping  with  individual  differences. 
It  is  the  teacher’s  duty  to  see  that  all 
necessary  instructions  are  available  in 
a  form  which  is  readily  understood. 

To  require  a  plan  of  procedure  for 
every  job  undertaken  is  to  provide 
that  experience  which  teaches  youth 
how  to  think  in  shop  activities.  It  is 
the  incidence  of  problem  solving  in 
shop  teaching. 


WHAT  OF  UNEMPLOYED  YOUTH? 

George  E.  Myers 

PROFESSOR  OF  VOCATIONAL.  EDUCATION  AND  GUIDANCE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 

Dr.  Myer$  hag  presented  a  most  interesting  and  thought  provoking  analysis  of  the 
responsibilities  and  opportunities  of  the  schools  icith  respect  to  the  unemployed  youth. 

TO  anyone  who  is  genuinely  inter-  experiences  on  the  individuals  oon- 
ested  in  youth,  a  most  disturbing  cerned,  or  to  the  social  dangers  in¬ 
feature  of  the  depression  period  volved.  The  question  that  challenges 
has  been  the  large  number  of  capable  attention  is:  What  can  be  done  at  the 
young  people  whose  ambitions  and  present  time  to  ameliorate  these  effects 
plans  have  been  so  cruelly  frustrated,  and  reduce  these  dangers  ?  Nor  is  the 
Every  reader  of  these  lines  knows  of  question  answered  by  stating  the  obvi- 
many  cases  of  this  sort.  The  writer  ous  fact  that  it  is  society’s  business  to 
is  thinking  at  the  moment  of  high  remedy  conditions  which  are  respon- 
school  and  college  graduates  in  every  sible  for  the  situation.  Changing  the 
city  and  town,  as  well  as  of  those  less  conditions  that  bring  on  distressing 
fortunate  youths  without  a  high  school  unemployment  like  that  of  the  past 
education  who  have  been  unable  either  few  years  is  a  long  process  at  best, 
to  find  employment  of  any  kind  or  to  and  these  young  people  need  help  now. 
continue  their  education ;  of  two  young  What  kind  of  help  do  they  need? 
women,  one  a  graduate  in  education  They  need  help  in  keeping  up  their 
and  the  other  in  law,  who  are  now  morale,  in  making  further  preparation 
earning  a  meager  living  for  them-  for  better  days  ahead,  in  understand- 
selves  and  dependent  relatives  as  ing  better  the  conditions  that  have 
saleswomen  in  a  chain  store;  of  an  cheated  them  out  of  their  expected 
automotive  engineer  and  an  architect,  heritage  of  opportunities,  in  doing 
both  recent  graduates,  who  are  greas-  their  part  in  the  efforts  of  society  to 
ing  automobiles  in  the  same  service  lighten  the  harmful  effects  of  present 
station;  and  of  a  teacher  and  an  elec-  conditions  and  to  bring  about  better 
trical  engineer  who,  each  after  a  brief  conditions — help,  if  you  please,  in 
period  of  experience  in  his  profession,  finding  some  sweetness  in  the  uses  of 
are,  with  wife  and  babies,  now  living  the  bitter  adversity  that  has  come  upon 
with  hard-pressed  farmer  fathers.  A  them.  In  serving  these  needs  a  four- 
recent  study  in  one  of  the  larger  cities  part  program  is  required : 
showed  that  one  year  after  graduation  1.  A  program  that  provides  for 
more  than  30  per  cent  of  the  high  general  education  with  attention  to 
school  graduates  of  the  entire  city  civic,  social,  and  economic  questions 
were  neither  employed  in  any  way  nor  as  well  as  to  cultural  interests.  To  be 
were  attending  an  educational  instiy  sure,  individual  differences  determine 
tution,  individual  needs  in  these  respects, 

Consideration  need  not  be  given  especially  in  the  matter  of  cultural 
here  to  the  causes  of  this  situation  or  interests.  Tint  all  of  the  young  people 
to  the  psychological  effects  of  such  under  consideration  should  give  syste- 
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matic  and  sustained  efiFort  under  able 
leadership  toward  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  fundamental  social  and 
economic  principles  and  forces  that 
affect  present  conditions.  And  the 
fact  that  they  themselves  are  so  seri¬ 
ously  affected  by  these  conditions  gives 
powerful  motivation  to  such  study. 

2.  A  program  that  provides  for 
further  preparation  for  a  suitable 
vocation.  Here  again,  individual 
needs  differ  greatly.  Some  of  the 
young  people  concerned  have  made  no 
special  preparation  for  any  particular 
vocation.  Others  have  completed  the 
preparation  provided  by  high-grade 
professional  schools.  The  former  will 
find  it  advantageous  in  the  long  run 
to  use  some  of  their  time  in  selecting 
and  getting  ready  for  specific  fields  of 
work.  The  latter  will  need  tu  keep 
their  preparation  up  to  date  and  to 
add  to  its  thoroughness  and  com¬ 
pleteness. 

3.  A  program  that  provides  for 
building  up  a  w'holesome  recreational 
life.  As  a  means  of  keeping  up  morale 
during  unemployment,  recreation  is 
generally  recognized  as  holding  great 
possibilities.  It  is  recc^nized  also, 
that  recreation  must  have  a  larger 
place  in  the  increased  leisure  that  is 
resulting  from  reduction  of  working 
hours.  But  not  all  kinds  of  recrea¬ 
tion  are  equally  wholesome.  Among 
those  that  are  recognized  as  wholesome 
not  all  are  equally  suitable  for  a  given 
individual.  Often  the  environment  of 
a  desirable  recreation  is  bad.  Often, 
also,  there  is  a  tendency  to  use  an 
undue  part  of  one’s  time  in  a  single 
kind  of  recreation.  In  every  commu¬ 
nity  each  young  person,  especially  if 
unemployed,  needs  help  in  working 
out  plans  for  his  recreational  activi¬ 
ties  and  in  carrying  out  these  plans. 


4.  A  program  that  provides  for 
developing  the  habit  of  participating 
wisely  and  effectively  in  community 
service  activities.  Part  of  every  indi¬ 
vidual’s  time  not  occupied  in  earning 
a  living  should  be  devoted  to  unpaid 
service  of  his  community.  This  ap¬ 
plies  with  double  force  to  the  unem¬ 
ployed.  Those  engaged  in  worthwhile 
occupations  are  already  serving  so¬ 
ciety  through  their  work.  Too  often 
the  use  of  leisure  time  is  discussed 
only  in  terms  of  self-improvement  or 
recreational  activities.  But  all  owe  it 
to  themselves  as  well  as  to  society  to 
devote  part  of  their  time  to  voluntary, 
unpaid  community  service.  Service 
of  this  character  is  rendered  within 
the  family  circle,  through  the  church, 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Boy  Scouts, 
Girl  Scouts,  Girl  Reserves,  Red  Cross, 
dramatic  clubs,  in  recreational  leader¬ 
ship,  by  means  of  community  improve¬ 
ment  associations,  and  in  other  ways. 

From  this  analysis  it  appears  that 
what  these  young  people  need  is  not 
instruction  so  much  as  help  in  think¬ 
ing  over  and  deciding  on  present  and 
future  plans  for  their  own  lives  along 
educational,  vocational,  recreational, 
and  community  service  lines  in  this 
topsy-turvy  world — ^plans,  to  be  sure, 
that  are  based  on  study  of  things  as 
they  are.  They  need  help  in  gathering 
information  concerning  opportunities 
and  requirements  along  all  of  these 
lines  and  in  evaluating  this  information 
in  relation  to  their  own  qualities  and 
characteristics,  rather  than  to  be  given 
this  information  and  told  how  to  use 
it.  They  need  a  chance,  under  wise 
leadership,  not  only  to  discuss  and  to 
plan,  but  also  to  carry  their  plans  into 
action.  Such  a  combination  of  study, 
planning,  and  action  along  these  lines 
by  this  group  of  young  people  holds 
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tremendous  possibilities,  not  only  for 
them  but  also  for  the  communities  of 
which  they  are  members. 

IIow  can  a  program  of  this  kind  be 
set  in  motion  in  a  community  ?  It  can 
and  should  be  set  in  motion  as  part  of 
the  community’s  educational  program, 
under  the  leadership  of  society’s  cho¬ 
sen  educational  agency,  the  public 
school  system,  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  local  relief  agency. 

With  the  Federal  government  spend¬ 
ing  such  vast  sums  on  relief  and  with 
emphasis  on  work  relief  rather  than 
the  dole,  here  is  a  project  with  great 
possibilities.  Let  a  substantial  amount 
of  this  money  be  assigned  to  a  pro¬ 
gram  for  unemployed  youth,  16  to  25 
years  of  age.  Employ  a  competent 
local  director  of  the  program  in  each 
community.  Provide  him  with  a 
selected  staff  of  FEKA  helpers  as 
teachers  are  now  provided  for  FERA 
schools.  Authorize  him  to  recruit 
voluntary  helpers  also.  Arrange  for 
unemployed  youth  who  wish  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  program  to  be  paid  30 
or  40  cents  an  hour  for  10  hours  of 
work  per  week.  Start  with  a  selected 
group  of  moderate  size  and  expand 
gradually  until  all  who  w’ish  to  par¬ 
ticipate  are  included  in  the  program. 
Let  the  work  be  limited  to  community 
service  projects  that  will  not  result  in 
loss  of  emplojTnent  opportunities  for 
adults.  ^lake  the  first  project  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  unemployed  youth  in  the  com¬ 
munity  in  accordance  with  a  plan  of 
national  scope,  and  build  the  program 
as  a  whole  on  the  results  of  this  sur¬ 
vey.  Survey  recreational  opportuni¬ 
ties  and  needs,  making  a  list  of  prac¬ 
ticable  things  to  be  done  in  order  to 
improve  recreational  facilities.  Sur¬ 
vey  community  service  opportunities 
and  needs,  making  a  similar  list  of 


things  that  need  to  be  done  for  the 
improvement  of  community  life.  With 
the  assistance  of  the  youth  who  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  program  decide  upon 
certain  projects  to  be  undertaken  and 
assign  youth  to  them,  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible  in  accordance  with  their  abilities 
and  interests.  Make  it  clear  that  the 
director  and  his  staff  will  assist  those 
who  come  into  the  program  to  obtain 
suitable  full-time  employment  as  soon 
as  possible.  Keep  records  of  the  activ¬ 
ities  of  each  youth  as  a  basis  for  reo- 
ouimendatioii  for  full-time  employ¬ 
ment. 

Provide  that  all  who  participate  in 
the  work  program  should  spend  a 
fixed  number  of  hours  per  week,  not 
less  than  20,  in  an  educational,  recre¬ 
ational  and  unpaid  community  ser¬ 
vice  program  determined  in  accordance 
with  individual  needs  and  abilities. 
Vocational  education,  preceded  by 
vocational  guidance,  should  be  a  part 
of  this  program.  General  education 
of  a  cultural  type  for  some  and  of  a 
type  growing  out  of  and  related  to 
their  ten  hours  of  work  and  to  current 
conditions  for  all  would  also  form  a 
part.  Voluntary  community  service 
of  types  that  could  not  properly  be 
brought  into  the  work  program  should 
likewise  be  included,  as  would  also 
physical  and  social  recreation. 

The  youth  participating  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  might  be  divided  into  groups  or 
clubs  for  these  varied  activities,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  interests  and  abilities, 
with  the  more  capable  and  mature 
youth  serving  their  ten  hours  per  week 
as  leaders  of  these  clubs.  School  build¬ 
ings,  after  regular  school  hours,  could 
be  used  for  both  the  educational  and 
recreational  activities. 

Provision  for  individual  counseling 
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would  be  necessary,  and  for  bringing 
together  records  on  which  to  base  this 
counseling.  Indeed,  counseling  in  its 
best  sense,  in  the  sense  of  helping  each 
individual  to  gather,  weigh,  and  evalu¬ 
ate  significant  facts  before  reaching  a 
decision,  should  permeate  the  whole 
program. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  time 
is  not  far  distant  when  public  schools 
will  be  made  responsible  by  law  for 
the  activities  of  youth  until  regular 
employment  begins,  whether  that  be 
at  16  or  25  years  of  age.  Something 
must  be  done  for  them  between  full¬ 
time  school  and  full-time  employment. 
They  cannot  be  placed  in  cold  storage 
until  employers  want  them.  In  the 
meantime,  pending  legal  provision  that 


the  schools  shall  assume  this  respon¬ 
sibility,  unemployed  youth  constitute 
a  challenge  and  a  threat  that  society, 
and  especially  school  principals  who 
are  custodians  of  society’s  chosen 
agency  for  education,  cannot  afford  to 
ignore.  General  approval  is  given  the 
human  salvaging  work  of  the  CCC 
camps.  Certainly  the  group  considered 
here,  made  up  of  both  sexes,  is  no  less 
worthy  of  consideration.  Certainly, 
also,  the  program  proposed  here,  car¬ 
ried  on  in  the  communities  to  which 
they  belong  and  contributing  directly 
to  the  immediate  improvement  of  those 
communities,  should  be  no  less  effec¬ 
tive  in  fitting  youth  for  community 
life  nor  in  contributing  to  social  wel¬ 
fare. 


CONTRIBUTION  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  TO 
THE  RELIEF  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT 
J.  C.  Wright 

ASSISTANT  COMMISSIONER  FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
UNITED  STATES  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Dr.  Wright  has  presented  a  most  encouraging  account  of  the  contributions  of  roco- 
tional  education  to  the  relief  of  unemployment.  No  one  is  in  a  better  position  to  knote 
exactly  how  much  is  being  done  by  vocational  education  agencies  in  this  important 

work. 

INSECURITY  of  job-tenure  and  vocational  education  has  a  real  respon- 
unemployment,  together  with  the  sibility  in  contributing  to  its  solution, 
continuing  fear  of  unemployment  the  time  of  the  institution  of 

among  our  workers,  are  l)eing  reoog-  this  program  in  1017,  and  for  some 
nized  for  what  they  are — prime  evils  year.-^  following,  unemployTnent  in  this 
of  our  present  economic  order.  It  is  country  was  at  the  minimum  level, 
being  realized  that  our  economic  order,  Xhe  period  of  the  war  and  early  post- 
which  is  admittedly  one  of  potential  war  years  was  one  of  feverish  activity 
increasing  abundance  for  all,  has  in  industry,  commerce,  and  agricul- 
developed,  along  with  its  capacity  to  ture — a  period  during  which  the  de¬ 
produce  more  abundantly,  alarming  mand  for  labor  in  every  line  of  em- 
qualities  of  instability,  of  recurrent  ployment  seemed  to  be  in  excess  of  the 
far-reaching  maladjustment,  and  of  available  supply  of  labor.  In  such  a 
occasional  “dead-centering”  of  the  period,  vocational  education  functions 
productive  mechanism.  These  charac-  principally  as  a  program  for  increas- 
teristics  mean  unemployment  and  go  ing  the  etficicncy  of  labor  in  employ- 
far  to  neutralize  the  material  bene-  ment  rather  than  of  relieving  unem- 
fits  of  increased  productive  capacity,  ployment. 

Unemployment  has  become  today  a  It  should  not  be  necessary  to  add 
dominant  economic,  social,  and  polit-  that  in  any  period  there  is  much  un- 
ical  w'orld  problem.  It  has  become  emplovment  w’hich  vocational  educa- 
apparent  in  recent  experience  the  tion  cannot  prevent.  It  cannot  pre¬ 
world  over  that  no  regime — political,  vent  the  machine  from  taking  over  the 
social,  or  economic — which  fails  to  job  of  the  worker.  It  cannot  prevent 
solve  this  problem  can  long  survive,  the  introduction  of  new  products  and 
Many  regimes  have  already  “met  their  industries  which  supplant  old  products 
Waterloo”  in  unemployment.  and  industries,  and  on  occasion  throw 

We  must  nevertheless  assume  that  largo  groups  of  labor  into  the  discard 
the  problem  in  our  country  can  l)c  of  unemployment.  It  cannot  prevent 
solved,  and  if  we  have  faith  in  our  seasonal  slumps  in  the  demand  for 
American  institutions,  we  must  assume  labor  in  certain  industries,  nor  the  re- 
that  the  problem  can  be  solved  under  currence  of  periods  of  depression.  It 
the  pattern  of  our  democracy.  I  be-  cannot  and  it  would  not  prevent  the 
lieve  that  it  can  and  will  be  so  solved,  march  of  invention  and  science  in  per- 
and  that  our  national  program  of  fecting  new  ways  of  utilizing  mechan- 
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ical  power  in.  place  of  man-power, 
which  in  one  of  its  aspects  is  a  con¬ 
tinuous  process  of  throwing  workers, 
at  least  temporarily,  into  the  discard 
of  unemployment. 

It  cannot  prevent  these  things,  and 
it  may  be  added  that  although  in  our 
economic  order  the  consequences  of 
economic  insecurity  have  been  devas¬ 
tating,  we  have  nevertheless  preferred 
this  insecurity  and  the  responsibilities 
which  it  implies  to  any  security  which 
must  have  been  purchased  at  the  price 
of  stopping  the  marvelous  progress  of 
science  and  invention  in  devising  more 
economical  ways  of  doing  the  world’s 
work.  Our  problem,  as  we  have  con¬ 
ceived  it,  is  not  to  promote  economic 
security  by  stopping  this  marvelous 
progress,  but  rather  to  foster  science, 
invention,  and  technological  advance, 
and  deal  with  the  consequent  occupa¬ 
tional  insecurity  of  the  worker  di¬ 
rectly,  and  it  is  in  dealing  with  this 
problem  of  insecurity  directly  that 
vocational  education  must  function  and 
is  functioning  today  as  one  important 
social  agency. 

The  appalling  condition  of  unem- 
plo^iTnent,  which  has  in  the  brief  pe¬ 
riod  of  five  years  reduced  a  very  large 
proportion,  some  19,000,000,  of  our 
population  to  a  condition  of  depen¬ 
dency  upon  public  relief,  has  pre¬ 
sented  a  real  challenge  to  vocational 
education  to  justify  the  faith  of  those 
who  believe  that  training  for  work  is 
one  effective  way  of  dealing  with  un¬ 
employment.  In  this  continuing  situ¬ 
ation  of  unemployment,  reports  to  the 
Office  of  Education  for  several  years 
past,  more  particularly  for  the  past 
year,  have  given  detailed  accounts  of 
services  being  rendered  in  the  States 
by  State  and  local  voc.ational  staffs 


with  the  immediate  objective  of  reliev¬ 
ing  unemployment. 

On  a  review  of  these  services  being 
rendered  in  thousands  of  communities, 
it  becomes  apparent  that  vocational 
education  has  accepted  the  challenge 
of  the  most  appalling  situation  that 
has  developed  in  our  history  and  is 
contributing  materially  to  the  relief 
of  unemplojTnent  in  every  section  of 
the  country.  I  cannot  in  these  few 
paragraphs  presemt  these  services  in 
detail.  They  are  on  record  in  the  files 
of  the  Vocational  Division  of  the 
Office  of  Education.  Here  I  can  indi¬ 
cate  only  the  broad  general  character 
of  the  services.  Vocational  education 
is  today  functioning  for  the  relief  of 
unemployment : 

By  training  the  unemployed  worker 
back  into  employment. 

It  is  found  that  in  many  thousands  of 
instances  the  worker  unemployed  today 
is  a  worker  who  needs  training  in  the 
new  technics  of  some  available  job. 
Without  the  training  the  worker  cannot 
qualify  for  the  job,  and  must  remain 
unemployed. 

By  providing  occupational  adjust¬ 
ment  training  to  keep  the  unemployed 
worker  employed. 

In  1934,  100,000  adult  farmers,  140,- 
000  trade  and  industrial  workers,  and 
129,000  women  in  the  home  were  en¬ 
rolled  in  evening  classes  for  instruction 
along  the  lines  of  their  daily  employ¬ 
ment,  to  keep  them  occupationally  ad¬ 
justed  in  a  rapidly  changing  work  en¬ 
vironment.  Occupational  unadjustment 
or  maladjustment  is  a  prevalent  cause 
of  unemployment. 

By  administering  apprentice  train¬ 
ing  for  the  unemployed  hoy  or  girl. 

While  apprentice  training  has  been 
provided  locally  under  the  vocational 
program  since  1917,  a  national  program 
of  apprentice  training  has  been  made 
possible  for  the  first  time  in  our  history 
under  the  President’s  Executive  Order 
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of  June  27,  1934.  Agencies  representa¬ 
tive  of  employers,  labor,  and  vocational 
education  have  been  organized  for  ad¬ 
ministering  this  program  in  the  States 
generally. 

By  enrolling  the  unemployed  worker 
in  regular  vocational  courses. 

During  the  past  year  unemployed 
workers  have  been  extensively  enrolled 
in  regular  vocational  courses,  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  unemployed  in  such  courses 
varying  from  community  to  community, 
and  from  State  to  State,  ranging  as 
high  as  30  or  more  per  cent  for  certain 
tyj)es  of  classes. 

By  organizing  special  vocational 
courses  for  the  unemployed. 

By  finding  a  job  for  the  unemployed 
worker. 

By  training  and  employing  unem¬ 
ployed  workers  as  teaehers  of  vocor 
iional  courses  for  the  unemployed. 

By  protecting  the  occupational  mo¬ 
rale  of  unemployed  workers  during 
unemployment. 

Vocational  schools,  to  use  a  phrase  of 
one  State  Director,  are  functioning  as 
^life-saving  stations”  for  unemployed 
workers  in  safeguarding  their  occupa¬ 
tional  morale  and  preventing  them  from 
becoming  permanently  unemployable. 

By  promoting  agricultural  adjust¬ 
ment  of  the  maladjusted  farmer. 

The  5,000  teachers  of  vocational  agri¬ 
culture  have  organized  courses  and 
worked  with  individual  farmers  in  every 
section  of  the  country  to  give  effect  to 
the  Federal  programs  of  agricultural 
adjustment,  production  control,  soil  ero¬ 
sion  control,  homestead  farming,  and 
farm  financing. 

By  safeguarding  the  health,  morale, 
and  welfare  of  the  unemployed  work¬ 
er's  family. 

Vocational  teachers  of  home  econom¬ 
ics,  numbering  over  6,000,  have  con¬ 
ducted  surveys  of  families  of  enemployed 
workers,  and  provided  instruction  to 
safeguard  the  family  health,  morale, 
and  welfare  during  the  period  of  un- 


enifdoyment  and  of  consequent  reduc¬ 
tion  of  family  incomes. 

By  educating  the  homemaker  as  a 
buyer-consumer  for  the  family. 

The  homemaker  spends  annually  some 
billions  of  dollars  buying  a  living  for 
the  family.  Consumer  education  for  her 
has  become  a  dominant  feature  of  home 
economics  education  in  the  present  emer¬ 
gency  of  reduced  family  resources. 

By  organizing  live-at-home  pro¬ 
grams  for  rural  families. 

Teachers  of  vocational  agriculture 
and  home  economics  have  co-operated  in 
developing  budgets  of  family  needs  for 
food  and  in  planning  and  planting  home 
gardens  to  meet  these  needs. 

By  teaching  the  homemaker  to  make 
over  rather  than  buy  new. 

By  vocationally  rehabilitating  the 
physically  disabled  unemployed. 

In  1934  over  8,000  permanently  dis¬ 
abled  and  generally  unemployed  depen¬ 
dent  workers  w'ere  vocationally  rehabili¬ 
tated  and  placed  in  employment  under 
the  Federal-State  rehabilitation  pro¬ 
gram. 

By  cooperating  with  agencies  of 
public  and  private  relief. 

Vocational  classes  in  many  communi¬ 
ties  have,  for  example,  taken  as  "class 
projects”  the  canning  of  surplus  food 
for  distribution  to  families  on  relief. 

By  cooperating  extensively  with 
transient  bureaus  and  CCC  Camps  for 
unadjusted  youth,  wdtli  subsistence 
homestead  communities,  and  with 
rural  rehabilitation  and  adult  educa¬ 
tion  agencies. 

On  a  review’*  of  these  services  re- 
jyorted  by  the  States,  it  becomes  appar¬ 
ent  that  they  vary  in  character,  accord¬ 
ing  as  they  deal  directly  with  the 
worker  out  of  a  job,  or  wdth  the  de¬ 
moralizing  consequences  of  unemploy¬ 
ment  in  the  worker’s  home,  or  with 
the  maladjustments  experienced  indi¬ 
rectly  by  large  groups  of  workers  who 
may  not  themselves  be  unemployed. 
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For  the  unemployed  worker  in 
industrial  and  commercial  fields,  the 
training  service  required  must  have  as 
its  immediate  objective  bringing  the 
unemployed  worker  back  into  employ¬ 
ment.  Neither  the  farmer  nor  the 
homemaker,  however,  is  unemployed 
in  any  period,  as  the  industrial  or 
commercial  worker  may  be.  In  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  economic  depression,  loss  of 
profitable  markets,  falling  prices,  and 
shifting  demands  for  farm  products, 
the  farmer  needs  help,  not  to  enable 
him  to  secure  employment,  but  rather 
to  enable  him  to  adjust  his  operations 
in  the  emergency  situation.  The 
homemaker,  also,  needs  help,  not  as 
one  of  the  unemployed — since  her 
responsibilities  increase  rather  than 
diminish  in  any  period  of  economic 
insecurity — ^but  rather  to  enable  her 
to  safeguard  the  welfare  of  the  family 
under  conditions  of  reduced  family 
income.  The  underlying  motive  of 
the  services  being  rendered  through 
vocational  training  in  these  several 
fields  is  accordingly  relief  in  the  un¬ 
employment  situation  as  this  sit^iation 


affects  respectively  the  wage  worker, 
the  farmer,  and  the  homemaker. 

Vocational  education  has  worked 
during  the  past  year  hand  in  hand 
with  all  agencies  which  have  been  spe¬ 
cifically  organized  to  deal  with  differ¬ 
ent  aspects  of  the  continuing  condition 
of  industrial  unemployment,  of  agri¬ 
cultural  maladjustment,  and  of  in¬ 
creasing  tension  and  dependency  in 
the  home.  Some  of  these  newly  estab¬ 
lished  agencies  represent  adoption  of 
public  policies  for  safeguarding  the 
economic  security  of  the  worker  and 
his  family  on  a  permanent  basis,  ra¬ 
ther  than  on  simply  an  emergency 
basis,  and  in  these  cases  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  vocational  training  agencies 
also  is  on  a  permanent  basis,  repre¬ 
senting  permanent  modifications  and 
expansions  of  the  long-time  vocational 
program. 

The  activities  reported  by  the  States 
in  detail  reflect  the  coordinated  effort 
of  Federal,  State  and  local  staffs,  com¬ 
prising  thousands  of  experienced  ad¬ 
ministrators,  supervisors,  and  teachers 
in  every  section  of  the  country. 
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Dr.  Xolan  here  prearntB  a  most  inspiring  plea  for  agricultural  education  as  a  means 


of  cultural 

N  these  days  every  curriculum  ask¬ 
ing  a  place  in  the  public  schools 
is  subjected  to  a  searching  scru¬ 
tiny.  What  does  it  have  to  contribute 
to  life’s  values?  We  shall  have  to 
state  some  of  the  generally  accepted 
values  of  life,  before  we  can  proceed 
further  with  this  discussion. 

There  are  the  economic  values,  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  production,  consumption, 
and  conservation  of  goods,  and  with 
the  earning,  spending  and  saving  of 
money.  There  are  the  physical  values, 
concerned  with  the  body  and  its  health. 
There  are  the  recreational  values,  rec¬ 
ognized  everywhere  as  indispensible  to 
health  and  happiness.  There  are  the 
social  values,  in  which  people  live  to¬ 
gether  efficiently  in  various  human  re¬ 
lationships,  as  good  citizens.  There 
are  the  intellectual  values,  concerned 
primarily  with  knowledge,  and  with 
the  acquiring  of  a  world  of  ideas. 
There  are  the  aesthetic  values,  dealing 
with  the  creation  and  appreciation  of 
beauty.  There  are  finally,  the  spir¬ 
itual  values,  including  attitudes  of 
reverence  toward  God,  and  good-will 
toward  man.  ^lany  of  these  values 
overlap,  and  are  often  described  in 
other  terms.  They  will  be  more  fully 
treated  in  the  various  sections  of  this 
article  as  Agricultural  Education  is 
brought  into  relation  with  them.  An 
educated  man  is  one  alive  to  all  true 
values. 


education. 

We  now  raise  the  question  again, 
“What  has  vocational  education  in 
agriculture  to  offer  to  life’s  values?” 
But  first  we  must  define  vocational 
education  in  agriculture.  This  has 
been  well  done  by  a  committee  of  the 
National  Education  Association:  “Vo¬ 
cational  education  in  agriculture,  (a) 
gives  the  skill  and  the  knowledge  nec¬ 
essary  to  the  control  of  plant  and  ani¬ 
mal  production,  to  the  end  of  economic 
profit,  and  (b)  is  so  articulated  with 
other  education  as  to  promote  the  most 
desirable  farm  community  life.”  The 
Smith-Hughes  National  Vocational 
Education  Act  says :  “The  purpose  of 
such  education  is  to  fit  for  useful 
employment,  for  those  who  have  en¬ 
tered  upon,  or  who  are  preparing  to 
enter  upon,  the  work  of  the  farm,  or 
of  the  farm  home.” 

In  this  discussion  we  shall  consider 
education  in  agriculture  to  include 
the  work  in  nature-study,  elementary 
agriculture  in  the  public  schools  and 
in  4-H  Club  work,  vocational  agricul¬ 
ture  in  secondary  schools,  agriculture 
of  collegiate  grade,  educational  work 
in  agriculture  as  carried  on  by  farm 
organizations,  the  press,  the  radio,  and 
all  other  agencies  contributing  to  the 
education  of  the  farmer  in  technical 
agriculture  and  its  related  subjects. 

I.  Economic  Values 

Since  agriculture  deals  almost 
wholly  with  things  having  economic 
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value,  it  is  evident  to  all  that  educa¬ 
tion  in  vocational  agriculture  makes 
direct  and  positive  contributions  to 
economic  values.  The  report  of  the 
state  supervisor  of  agricultural  educa¬ 
tion  in  Illinois  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1934,  is  an  excellent  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  truth  of  the  above  state¬ 
ment.  The  net  earnings  of  the  proj¬ 
ects  of  the  farm  boys  studying  agri¬ 
culture  in  the  high  schools  of  the  state 
for  last  year,  was  about  $240,000. 
The  total  reimbursement  from  Federal 
and  State  taxes  for  this  form  of  edu¬ 
cation  was  about  $179,000.  Here  is 
a  clear  case  of  economic  gain  from  an 
investment  in  agricultural  education. 
The  whole  program  of  agricultural 
education  deals  with  the  scientific 
production,  conservation,  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  agricultural  resources,  to  the 
end  of  economic  gain.  An  era  lies 
just  ahead,  in  which  the  natural  sci¬ 
ences,  especially  Chemistry,  will  make 
possible  a  greater  use  of  the  organic 
raw  materials  of  the  farm  in  the  in¬ 
dustries.  For  that  new  day  of  agri¬ 
culture,  in  which  unheard-of  economic 
values  will  appear,  more  education  in 
agriculture  and  the  related  sciences 
will  be  the  demand  of  the  people. 

It  should  be  shown  that  all  true 
education  is  an  economic  asset.  Edu¬ 
cated  people  require  higher  standards 
of  living,  this  calls  for  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  more  goods,  and  this  in  turn 
stimulates  business.  Vocational  edu¬ 
cation  not  only  creates  higher  ideals 
and  standards  of  living,  but  at  the 
same  time  enables  the  beneficiaries  of 
such  education  to  create,  with  their 
own  hands,  the  standards  of  living 
they  desire.  Agricultural  education 
directly  teaches  how  to  earn,  how  to 
spend  wisely,  and  how  to  save  money. 


Through  this  type  of  education  lies 
economic  security  for  millions  of  our 
people. 

II.  Physical  Values 
For  a  half  a  century  or  more,  the 
teaching  of  physiology  and  such  hy¬ 
giene  as  accompanied  it  in  the  ele¬ 
mentary  rural  schools  had  little  effect 
upon  the  health  and  sanitation  of 
rural  life.  It  was  not  effectively  re¬ 
lated  to  life.  Consequently  we  have 
such  survey  reports  that  the  health  in 
the  open  country  is  not  up  to  the 
standard  of  that  of  the  city.  But  with 
the  introduction  of  agriculture  into 
the  curriculums  of  the  rural  schools, 
early  in  the  present  century,  an  im¬ 
proved  situation  in  health  and  sanita¬ 
tion  among  the  people  is  noted.  This 
is  not  a  coincidence  either.  There  is, 
and  has  been,  a  definite  contribution 
to  rural  health  through  the  study  of 
scientific  agriculture.  Labor-saving 
machinery  has  lifted  health-destroying 
burdens  from  the  backs  of  the  farmer 
and  his  wife.  Sanitary  house  con¬ 
struction  and  equipment,  a  branch  of 
agriculture,  has  added  more  healthful 
environments.  When  the  farmer  learns 
that  cleanliness,  sunshine,  and  other 
good  sanitary  measures  are  good  for 
his  cows,  pigs,  and  poultry,  it  is  an 
easy  carry-over  to  provide  these  things 
for  his  home  and  family.  When  he 
learns  in  agriculture  that  a  balanced 
ration  is  necessary  for  the  health  of 
his  livestock,  he  must  surely  know  that 
the  same  biological  laws  apply  to  hu¬ 
man  beings.  Scientific  agriculture 
makes  for  greater  prosperity,  and  with 
this  comes  the  ability  and  the  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  farmer  to  provide 
for  the  good  health  of  his  household. 
The  fact  that  insurance  companies 
accept  the  vocation  of  farming  as  a 
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lii«;li-olass  risk  merely  confirms  what 
is  common  knowledge,  that  life  and 
work  in  the  agricultural  pursuits  are 
conducive  to  physical  health  and  well¬ 
being.  Education  in  agriculture  en¬ 
hances  this  value. 

III.  Recreational  Valees 

As  has  been  shown,  education  in 
agriculture  brings  to  the  vocational 
economic  values.  With  better  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions,  the  farmer  is  in  a 
position  to  purchase  or  to  provide 
home-made  recreation  for  himself  and 
family.  Under  improved  agricultural 
conditions  the  farmer  has  more  leisure 
time  in  which  to  enjoy  recreation, 
furthermore,  the  work  of  scientific 
agriculture,  in  itself,  is  a  pleasure. 

Wherever  and  whenever  agricul¬ 
tural  education  is  carried  on,  whether 
in  school  or  among  farmers,  there  soon 
appear  recreational  activities.  Fairs, 
picnics,  tours,  dramatics,  concerts, 
banquets,  athletic  contests,  are  among 
the  recreational  activities  sponsored 
by  4-II  Clubs,  Future  Farmers  of 
America,  Farm  and  Home  Bureaus, 
Granges  and  other  agricultural  groups. 
The  primary  interest  of  these  groups 
is  agricultural  education,  but  natu¬ 
rally  their  relationships  and  prog¬ 
ress  lead  to  recreational  activities. 
Agricultural  education  has  lead  to  the 
re-creation  of  rural  life  and  brought 
to  the  farmer  and  his  family  a  greater 
enjoyment  than  they  ever  had  un¬ 
der  older  systems  of  education  and 
farming. 

IV.  Social  Values 

Rivreational  values,  discussed  in 
the  foregoing  paragraph,  carry  certain 
evident  social  values  as  well.  The 
first  essential  of  scientific  agriculture 
in  farming  is  the  organization  and  co¬ 
operation  of  the  farmer  for  improved 


practice  and  business.  Education  in 
agriculture  leads  directly  into  coop¬ 
eration  for  buying  and  selling  of  the 
farmers’  goods.  Herein  lies  the  gain¬ 
ing  and  exercising  of  social  values. 
There  must  be  getting  together,  giv¬ 
ing  and  taking,  and  getting  along  suc¬ 
cessfully  with  people.  Through  the 
Xew  Deal  in  agriculture  with  its  con¬ 
trolled  production  and  necessary  co¬ 
operation,  such  education  in  agricul¬ 
ture  must  be  provided.  Agricultural 
education  on  all  levels  has  brought  the 
people  of  the  country  together,  work¬ 
ing  intelligently  to  improve  conditions 
in  the  home,  in  the  school,  in  politics, 
and  in  the  church,  as  well  as  in  the 
economic  improvement  of  the  vocation. 

V.  Intellectual  Values 
One  of  the  best  concepts  of  educa¬ 
tion  is  the  idea  of  “growing.”  This 
is  the  ideal  of  all  life.  The  study  of 
agriculture  deals  largely  with  living 
and  growing  things.  The  farmer, 
living  intelligently  among  growing 
things,  cannot  himself  escape  growing, 
thus  obtaining  intellectual  values. 
There  is  more  to  learn,  from  “the 
clods  in  the  valley  to  the  cattle  on  a 
thousand  hills”  in  agriculture  than  the 
best  minds  can  ever  compass.  Agri¬ 
cultural  education  is  not  a  narrowing 
culture.  It  leads  the  student  into 
Chemistry,  Physics,  Biology,  Geology, 
Sociology,  Economics,  Business,  ^le- 
chanics.  Pathology,  Art,  Law,  and 
Political  Science.  Education  in  Agri¬ 
culture  has  opened  the  door  to  ever- 
widening  vistas  of  learning  and  cul¬ 
ture,  for  thousands  of  men  and  boys, 
who  never  would  have  profited  by  the 
rich  intellectual  values  of  life,  in  this 
or  other  fields.  Subject-matter  has 
educational  value  when  it  relates  to 
life’s  problems.  It  is  evident  that 
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the  subject-matter  of  vocational  agri¬ 
culture  docs  relate  to  life’s  problems. 
Subject-matter  deals  with  the  creature- 
comforts  of  man,  his  food,  clothing, 
and  shelter;  his  physical  environment 
and  its  control;  and  his  use  of  all 
these  related  interests  in  creating  for 
himself  a  satisfying  life.  Herein  lies 
true  educational  value. 

VI.  Aesthetic  Values 

Human  response  to  life  with  its 
colors,  sounds,  designs  and  activities 
is  natural.  To  appreciate  an  adequate 
expression  of  human  emotion  is  to 
enjoy  the  beauty  of  art.  Herein  lies 
a  great  source  of  happiness.  Rural 
life  is  entitled  to  this  value,  and  one 
way  of  securing  it  is  through  agricul¬ 
tural  education.  The  art  of  landscape 
gardening,  taught  in  agricultural 
courses,  provides  this  aesthetic  value. 
“To  be  able  to  produce  and  to  appre¬ 
ciate  any  one  form  of  art  will  lead  to 
a  greater  appreciation  of  all  other 
arts,  and  thus  open  an  avenue  to 
larger  joys  in  living.”^ 

A  well-kept  farm,  with  good  archi¬ 
tecture  at  the  homestead,  and  good 
livestock  grazing  in  the  pastures,  adds 
beauty  to  the  landscape,  and  contrib¬ 
utes  to  the  aesthetic  culture  of  the 
farmer  and  his  family.  When  scien¬ 
tific  agriculture  results  in  greater  econ¬ 
omy  of  time  and  means,  then  men  and 
women  will  have  more  heart  and  abil¬ 
ity  to  produce  and  appreciate,  not 
only  the  landscape  art,  but  other  fine 
arts,  such  as  music,  painting,  archi¬ 
tecture  and  literature. 

VIT.  Spiritual  Values 

Spiritual  values  in  human  life  refer 
to  the  emotions  of  love  and  good-will 
toward  God  and  man.  A  constructive 


spiritual  philosophy  teaches  a  pur¬ 
poseful  universe  and  social  justice. 
There  is  chaos  in  a  life  that  does  not 
have  such  philosophy.  Now  education 
in  agriculture  has  contributions  to 
make  to  these  spiritual  values.  Liv¬ 
ing  intelligently  as  the  scientific  farm¬ 
er  does,  amidst  the  natural  forces  of 
the  Universe,  he  develops  a  reverence 
for  God.  From  the  shepherds  on  the 
.T udean  hills  to  the  modern  farmers  of 
the  twentieth  century,  agriculture  has 
always  looked  up  toward  the  heavens, 
as  well  as  down  toward  the  soil. 

“The  conservation  of  all  things  of 
real  w’orth,  whether  material  or  spir¬ 
itual,  is  possible  only  when  the  moral 
standards  of  men  are  high  and  pro¬ 
gressive.  There  can  be  no  permanent 
agriculture  without  the  spirit  of  Chris¬ 
tendom,  as  there  can  be  no  Christen¬ 
dom  without  a  permanent  agricul¬ 
ture.”*  Good  teaching  of  agriculture 
results  in  a  spirit  of  service  for  the 
common  good.  Such  ideals  as  perma¬ 
nent  soil  fertility,  improved  plants 
and  animals,  preserved  forests,  better 
roads  and  rural  institutions,  for  the 
benefit,  not  only  of  the  present  genera¬ 
tion,  but  for  the  future  as  well,  grow 
out  of  agricultural  education,  and 
these  are  of  spiritual  value  in  social 
welfare.  No  small  factor  contributing 
to  the  moral  training  of  farm  youth 
is  the  work  of  caring  for  plants  and 
animals,  and  the  association  with  life 
and  its  realities  in  the  open  country. 
Furthermore,  education  in  agriculture 
teaches  good  sportsmanship  in  square 
dealing  with  our  fellow  men. 

Any  subject  contributing  so  much  to 
life’s  values,  as  agriculture  in  its  vari¬ 
ous  branches,  surely  merits  a  welcome 
place  among  the  curriculums  of  our 
public  schools. 


1  "The  Teaching  of  Agriculture,"  Nolan,  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

2  Ibid. 


EFFECTIVE  TYPES  OF  VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE 

IN  THE  SCHOOLS 

K.  C.  Davis 

OEORQE  PEABODY  COLLEGE  FOR  TEACHERS 

NASHVILLE,  TENNESSEE  i 

Dr.  Davis  has  presented  an  interesting  account  of  the  different  phases  of  the  program 
of  agricultural  education  in  the  public  schools.  This  account  tcill  be  found  instructive 
to  the  teacher  of  academic  subjects  as  well  as  to  the  specialist  in  agricultural  education. 

ACO^rPREHENSIVE  view  of  eighteen  years  of  age  who  are  in  regn-  ! 
the  four  types  of  organized  lar  high  school  attendance.  In  some  j 
classes,  used  more  or  less  by  all  few  cases  girls  arc  admitted  to  these  | 
of  the  5,000  high  schools  in  America  classes  in  vocational  agriculture.  In 
which  are  supporting  departments  of  the  Mississippi  consolidated  rural  | 
vocational  agriculture,  should  be  of  high  schools  only  three  years  of  voca-  j 
interest  to  educators  in  general,  tional  agriculture  are  offered.  In  most 

All  administrators  should  under-  o^^her  schools  in  America  four  years  i 
stand,  cooperate  with,  and  support  vo-  vocational  agriculture  are  offered, 
cational  departments  when  in  their  I  anally  one  year  of  credit  is  allowed 
schools  as  they  do  other  departments.  year  of  work.  But  in  a  few 

They  should  desire  to  know  state  and  states,  l)ecau8e  of  the  home  practice 
federal  regulations  so  as  to  reap  the  (^a^m  projwts),  as  much  as  one 

intended  benefits.  They  should  grasp  one-half  units  of  credit  are  al- 

the  philosophy  of  education  and  deter-  l<>wed  for  each  year  of  work, 
mine  the  place  of  vocational  education  second  most  popular  t>’pe  of 

in  the  curriculum.  They  should  in-  vocational  agriculture  is  made 

terpret  educational  objectives  to  school  adult  farmers  of  the  community, 

boards  and  patrons.  In  many  cases  pursuing  conference  classes  for  twelve 
they  need  to  correlate  and  unify  the  fifteen  lessons  each  winter  and  j 
school  by  causing  the  different  depart-  <*arrying  out  farm  projects  to  incor-  j 
ments  to  harmonize  with  each  other  improved  farming  practices, 

more  closely.  Principals  should  insist  particularly  in  the  unit  of  agriculture 
that  all  state  and  federal  agencies  send  which  the  conferences  are  based, 

copies  of  official  communications  to  throughout  the 

them  rather  than  to  vocational  teach-  continue  for 

ers  directly.  This  should  make  the 

school  the  recipient  of  state  and  fed-  men,  have  l^en  en- 

eral  recognition  and  support  rather 

than  one  department.  A  school  spirit  year  recent  y. 

rather  than  a  departmental  spirit  will  ,  classes  are  made  up  of 

be  fostered  fourteen  to  twenty-one  years  of  j 

age,  who  desire  to  pursue  farming  for  i 
Four  Types  Defined  ^  livelihood  and  who  are  out  of  school. 

All-day  classes  are  usually  com-  They  are  sometimes  called  the  “for- 
posed  of  young  men  from  fourteen  to  gotten”  group  of  boys.  About  12,000 
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or  13,000  boys  have  been  enrolled  in 
these  classes  each  year  recently.  They 
form  hiph  school  groups  for  a  period 
of  six  to  twelve  weeks,  usually  during 
the  winter  season  when  farm  work  is 
least  urgent,  and  each  pursues  a  con¬ 
tinuous  farm  project  supervised  by 
the  instructor. 

Day-unit  classes  are  of  two  types: 

(a)  over-aged  boys  of  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades  who  are  in  the  school 
system  or  in  rural  schools  nearby. 
These  pursue  a  unit  course  in  agricul¬ 
ture  to  suit  the  season  of  the  year  and 
conduct  home  projects  on  their  home 
farms.  These  are  taught  by  the  teacher 
of  vocational  agriculture  in  the  nearby 
high  school  who  meets  them  from  one 
to  five  periods  per  week,  depending 
upon  conditions  and  schedule,  (b) 
Boys,  and  perhaps  girls,  of  the  sixth, 
seventh,  and  eighth  grades  or  possibly 
only  the  two  upper  grades  of  the  school 
system  and  other  nearby  schools. 
These  are  taught  by  the  grade  teachers 
who  are  coached  by  the  agricultural 
teacher  of  the  high  school.  Home 
projects  are  supervised  usually  by  the 
county  agent  and  by  the  teacher  of 
vocational  agriculture.  The  students 
are  usually  members  of  the  4-H  Club, 
and  pursue  home  projects. 

Features  of  the  All-day  Type  of 
Instruction 

The  chief  aims  and  objectives  in 
vocational  agriculture  with  this  group 
of  students  are  to  develop  in  our  fu¬ 
ture  farmers  who  are  also  our  future 
rural  citizens  (a)  determinations  and 

(b)  abilities  to  become  better  farmers 
and  better  rural  citizens. 

The  Future  Farmers  of  America,  a 
national  organization  of  boys  studying 
vocational  agriculture,  is  developing 
desires  and  abilities  in  farm  boys 


along  lines  of  nine  objectives,  three  of 
which  are:  (1)  to  create  and  nurture 
a  love  for  country  life;  (2)  to  create 
more  interest  in  the  intelligent  choice 
of  farming  occupations;  (3)  to 
strengthen  the  confidence  of  the  farm 
boy  in  himself  and  his  work.  The 
F.  F.  A.  creed  gives  visions  and  deter¬ 
minations  to  farm  boys.  All  boys  who 
study  vocational  agriculture  are  en¬ 
couraged  to  live  up  to  this  creed. 

“I  believe  in  the  future  of  farming, 
with  a  faith  born  not  of  words  but  of 
deeds — achievements  won  by  the  present 
and  past  generations  of  farmers;  in  the 
promise  of  better  days  through  better 
ways,  even  as  the  better  things  we  now 
enjoy  have  come  up  to  us  from  the 
struggles  of  former  years. 

“I  believe  that  to  live  and  work  on  a 
good  farm  is  pleasant,  as  well  as  chal¬ 
lenging,  for  I  know  the  joys  and  dis¬ 
comforts  of  farm  life  and  hold  an  in¬ 
born  fondness  for  those  associations 
which,  even  in  hours  of  discouragement, 
I  cannot  deny. 

“I  believe  in  leadership  from  ourselves 
and  respect  from  others.  I  believe  in 
my  own  ability  to  work  eflBciently  and 
think  clearly,  with  such  knowledge  and 
skill  as  I  can  secure,  and  in  the  ability 
of  organized  farmers  to  serve  our  own 
and  the  public’s  interest  in  marketing 
the  products  of  our  toil.  I  believe  that 
we  can  safeguard  those  rights  against 
practices  and  policies  that  are  unfair. 

*‘I  believe  in  less  dependence  on  beg¬ 
ging  and  more  power  in  bargaining;  in 
the  life  abundant  and  enough  honest 
wealth  to  help  make  it  so — for  others, 
as  well  as  myself ;  in  less  need  for  charity 
and  more  of  it  when  needed;  in  being 
happy  myself  and  playing  square  with 
those  whose  happiness  depends  upon  me. 

‘T  believe  that  rural  America  can  and 
will  hold  true  to  the  best  traditions  in 
our  national  life  and  that  I  can  exert 
an  influence  in  my  home  and  community 
which  will  stand  solid  for  ray  choice  in 
that  inspiring  task.” 

The  motto  of  the  F.  F.  A.  is : 
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“Learning  to  do;  doing  to  earn.  Earn¬ 
ing  to  live;  living  to  serve.” 

About  100,000  high  school  boys  are 
members  of  the  F.  F.  A.  and  are 
striving  to  live  up  to  the  standards 
set  forth  above.  They  conduct  regu¬ 
lar  chapter  programs  throughout  the 
school  year.  They  learn  the  duties 
of  officers,  conducting  parliamentary 
practice,  cooperating  with  leaders  and 
sponsors.  The  chapters  often  under¬ 
take  important  community  programs 
which  train  the  members  in  leader¬ 
ship.  The  responsibility  assumed  by 
the  young  men  in  this  organization  is 
a  powerful  factor  in  causing  them  to 
pursue  their  school  work  with  greater 
zeal  and  determination  for  success. 

Courses  of  Study  are  based  on  the 
following:  (1)  the  needed  farm  im¬ 
provement  in  the  community;  (2)  the 
desire  of  individual  students  to  train 
for  certain  types  of  farming;  (3)  the 
farm  management  problems  needed  to 
be  solved  by  farmers.  In  many  high 
schools  during  the  last  school  year  the 
two  upper  classes  pursued  the  follow¬ 
ing  abilities: 

1.  Produce  crops  and  livestock  prod¬ 
ucts  according  to  market  demands,  and 
the  adjustment  program. 

2.  Produce  the  quality  of  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  that  are  in  best  demand  on  the 
market, 

3.  Have  products  ready  for  market 
at  the  time  they  will  sell  for  the  highest 
prices. 

4.  Produce  plenty  of  food  and  feed 
for  home  use. 

5.  Add  fertility  to  the  soil  without 
commercial  fertilizer. 

6.  Keep  the  soil  from  eroding. 

T.  Grade  farm  products  so  they  will 
sell  for  the  highest  prices. 

8.  Produce  good  pastures  for  live¬ 
stock. 

9.  Finance  the  farm  business  at  the 
lowest  rate  of  interest  (Federal  farm 
credit  administration). 


The  usual  direct  aims  in  courses  in  I 
farm  management  include  the  follow-  I 
ing  ten  jwints:  ! 

1.  Select  and  economically  secure  a  - 
farm  on  which  the  oMTier  can  make  a  i 
better  and  happier  living;  study  com-  | 
munity,  land,  tax  rates,  ])ro<luction,  etc. 

2.  Arrange  fields,  pastures,  and  wood 
lands  so  that  they  will  produce  such  a  | 
living  over  a  period  of  years. 

3.  Locate  new  buildings  and  fencea 
or  rearrange  old  ones  on  the  farm. 

4.  Plan  and  provide  convenient,  com¬ 
fortable,  attractive,  and  economic  build¬ 
ings  and  fences. 

5.  Equip  the  farm  with  economic 
power  and  machinery. 

6.  Select  and  economically  secure 
breeding  stock  and  field  seeds  that  will 
likely  pay  better  over  a  period  of  years. 

7.  Make  home  grounds  and  surround¬ 
ings  sanitary  and  attractive. 

8.  Select  and  provide  conveniences  in 
and  around  the  home. 

9.  Save  and  economically  use  feed 
and  food  products  that  are  produced  on 
the  farm. 

10.  Determine  the  economic  returns 
from  the  different  enterprises  on  the 
farm. 

Each  student  accumulates  property 
while  pursuing  his  project.  Some¬ 
times  it  is  in  the  form  of  land,  some¬ 
times  livestock,  sometimes  equipment, 
such  as  buildings  or  devices  for  use 
in  the  project.  Many  of  the  latter  are 
made  in  the  farm  shop  or  in  the  school 
shop  while  the  student  is  pursuing  a 
course  in  farm  shopwork.  Usually 
most  of  the  equipment  for  the  home 
projects  is  made  by  the  student  in 
one  of  these  shops.  Every  boy  and 
every  farmer  is  encouraged  and  shown 
how  to  provide  himself  with  a  simple 
farm  shop  for  repair  of  machinery, 
for  Ixxjoming  skilful  in  shop  work,  and 
for  better  equipment  of  projects. 


RELATIONSHIPS  BETWEEN  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 
EDUCATION  AND  VOCATIONAL  TRADE 
TRAINING 

^Iklvix  S.  Lewis 

PROFESSOR  OF  EDUCATION,  INDIANA  UNIVERSITY 

Dr.  Lewis  makes  very  elear  the  relationship  between  industrial  arts  as  a  phase  of 
general  edueation  and  vocational  industrial  education.  This  relationship  is  often  con¬ 
fusing  to  teachers  and  others  interested  in  industrial  education. 


IN  most  modern  public  school  sys¬ 
tems  the  relationships  between  the 
work  known  as  industrial  arts  and 
that  entitled  vocational  industrial 
training  are  numerous  and  close.  This 
article  attempts  briefly  to  explain  the 
character  of  some  of  these  relation¬ 
ships  and  to  make  clear  w’hy  they  are 
natural  and  desirable.  The  two  kinds 
of  work  differ  in  their  objectives.  The 
purpose  of  vocational  industrial  train¬ 
ing  is  to  fit  for  useful  employment  in 
a  specific  trade  or  industrial  occupa¬ 
tion.  Briefly  stated,  the  generally 
accepted  purposes  of  industrial  arts 
education  are  apt  to  emphasize  the 
contributions  of  the  work  to  general 
education,  stressing  such  points  as 
that  of  aiding  young  people  more  in¬ 
telligently  to  understand  modern  in¬ 
dustry,  providing  exploratory  experi¬ 
ences  of  value  in  guidance,  and  serv¬ 
ing  as  preparatory  courses  for  en¬ 
trance  to  engineering  and  other  tech¬ 
nical  colleges.  Notwithstanding  these 
different  objectives,  both  tvpes  of  work 
find  their  subject-matter  in  the  same 
place,  the  industrial  life  of  the  coun¬ 
try;  many  of  the  methods  common  to 
one  are  also  used  in  the  other  field; 
equipments  and  supplies  are  largely 
similar  in  type;  instructors  frequently 
teach  in  both  fields;  and  in  many 
school  systems  the  same  oflBcial  exer¬ 
cises  supervision  over  both  depart- 
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ments.  The  existence,  therefore,  of 
close  relationships  between  the  two 
kinds  of  work  is  not  surprising;  on 
the  contrary,  there  would  be  occasion 
for  surprise  if  industrial  arts  educa¬ 
tion  and  vocational  trade  training  were 
wholly  unrelated  in  school  practice. 

One  of  the  most  obvious  of  the  rela¬ 
tionships  indicated  above  has  to  do 
with  supervision.  Research  studies 
reveal  a  surprising  number  of  differ¬ 
ent  titles  given  to  supervising  officials 
in  the  fields  of  work  under  considera¬ 
tion,  and  also  indicate  that  these  in¬ 
dividuals,  whatever  may  be  the  par¬ 
ticular  title  they  bear,  have  super¬ 
visory  control  over  both  types  of  work 
in  the  majority  of  cities  over  20,000 
population  in  which  they  are  em¬ 
ployed.  In  the  cities  of  greatest  size 
throughout  the  country  there  seems  to 
l)e  a  tendency  to  place  all  phases  of 
practical  training  under  an  assistant 
superintendent,  and  in  such  places 
there  may  be  a  separate  supervisor  or 
director  for  industrial  arts  as  well  as 
one  for  vocational  trade  training. 
This  practice  in  the  larger  communi¬ 
ties  is  due  to  the  volume  of  work  to 
be  done  in  each  field;  the  schools  and 
teachers  to  be  served  and  the  number 
of  problems  to  be  solved  are  far  more 
than  can  be  adequately  cared  for  by 
one  individual  acting  as  supervisor  of 
lK>th  kinds  of  work.  In  the  smaller 
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city,  however,  one  well-trained  indi¬ 
vidual  can  very  well  supervise  and 
direct  both  lines  of  school  activity. 

The  reasons  for  the  latter  statement 
are  more  apparent  when  one  considers 
the  character  of  the  various  phases  of 
work  with  which  supervision  is  con¬ 
cerned  in  these  fields.  In  both  indus¬ 
trial  arts  education  and  vocational  in¬ 
dustrial  training  the  development  and 
improvement  of  the  teaching  content 
is  a  necessary  supervisory  activity, 
and  in  both  cases  subject-matter  is 
derived  from  the  same  source,  indus¬ 
try  itself.  Furthermore,  the  method 
of  discovering  teaching  content  is  the 
same  for  lx>th  kinds  of  work — occupa¬ 
tional  analysis.  Hence  it  is  not  un¬ 
common  to  find  that  an  analysis  of 
some  trade,  such  as  electrical  work  or 
sheet-metal  w’ork,  may  Ik‘  made  by  a 
smper\’i8or  to  serve  two  different  pur¬ 
poses:  teaching  content  for  a  trade 
training  course  in  the  one  case,  and 
as  a  source  from  w’hich  to  select  the 
simpler  tools,  processes  and  materials 
to  constitute  a  junior  high  school  in¬ 
dustrial  arts  course.  A  supervisor 
properly  qualified  for  curriculum  con¬ 
struction  in  one  of  these  fields,  there¬ 
fore,  is  likewise  qualified  for  curricu¬ 
lum  construction  in  the  other,  and  his 
competence  is  frequently  used  by  a 
city  superintendent  by  assigning  him 
supervision  of  both  fields  of  work. 

It  is  impossible  w’ithin  the  limits 
of  space  available  here  to  give  any 
adequate  picture  of  the  scope  of  super¬ 
visory  work  in  the  single  field  of  the 
curriculum  as  found  in  industrial  arts 
education  and  vocational  industrial 
training,  but  an  example  may  serve  to 
illustrate  some  of  the  relationships 
involved.  A  supervisor  will  some¬ 
times  have  industrial  arts  courses  in 


electricity,  printing,  machine  shop,  I 
sheet-metal,  drafting,  radio,  bench  I 
metal-work,  etc.,  in  the  junior  high  1 
schools,  more  advanced  courses  in  1 
these  and  other  subjects  in  the  senior 
high  schools,  and  various  trade  train-  [ 
ing  courses  in  the  trade  departmenti  1 
of  the  cosmopolitan-type  high  schools.  ' 
The  latter  will  be  designed  to  train  i 
pupils  for  subsequent  emplo\Tnent  in  j 
the  occupations  taught  in  the  trade  ; 
departments,  but  in  many  instances  | 
they  may  be  taken  from  the  same  in-  j 
dustrial  fields  as  are  some  of  the  in¬ 
dustrial  arts  courses  found  in  the 
junior  high  schools  and  are  apt  to 
l)ear  the  same  titles,  such  as  electricity,  j 
printing,  etc.  Supervisory  duties  in  { 
relation  to  the  curriculum,  therefore,  j 
are  l)ound  to  bear  a  close  relation  to  * 
each  other  in  industrial  arts  and  in 
industrial  trade  training,  and  account 
in  part  for  the  frequent  practice  of 
[)lacing  l)oth  types  of  work  under  the 
same  supervisor. 

There  are  other  phases  of  relation¬ 
ship  l)etween  our  two  fields  of  work 
aside  from  those  involving  supervision 
and  the  curriculum.  One  of  these  haa 
to  do  with  teachers  who  in  smaller 
sch(X)l  systems  are  often  utilized  to 
teach  industrial  arts  classes  and  voca-  | 
tional  trade  classes  conducted  in  the 
same  high  school.  Thus  a  man  may 
devote  half  a  day  to  a  trade  class  in 
electricity,  printing,  or  some  other 
trade  subject,  and  the  other  half-day 
to  industrial  arts  classes  in  the  same 
subject.  Combinations  of  this  kind  | 
in  many  cases  may  be  highly  desirable 
and  may  enable  a  school  to  offer  a 
w’ider  variety  of  trade  courses  than 
would  be  possible  if  the  entire  time 
of  the  teacher  had  to  be  utilized  in 
trade  classes  only.  The  same  is  true  j 
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for  equipment:  a  school  shop  equipped 
for  a  trade  class  may  be  used  by  the 
trade  group  for  three  hours  every  day 
and  may  be  occupied  by  industrial 
arts  classes  in  the  same  subject  the 
remainder  of  the  time.  The  tools, 
machines  and  supplies  serve  both 
groups  equally  well,  although  the  in¬ 
dustrial  arts  classes  do  not  have  the 
game  objectives  as  the  trade  group,  do 
not  engage  in  shop  work  for  the  same 
number  of  hours  per  week,  and  are 
not  apt  to  undertake  so  much  repeti¬ 
tive  skill  training  or  to  go  so  deeply 
into  the  technicality  of  the  occupation 
as  does  the  trade  group.  This  possible 
utilization  under  certain  circumstances 
of  the  same  teachers,  floor  space,  and 
equipment  is  significant  as  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  close  relationship  which 
may  exist  between  industrial  arts  and 
vocational  industrial  training  depart¬ 
ments  in  the  same  school  system. 

Two  additional  relationships  are 
likewise  extremely  important  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  types  of  work  under 
consideration:  one  concerns  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  methods  of  instruction  and  the 
other  the  problem  of  guidance.  As 
has  been  indicated,  both  industrial 
arts  and  vocational  industrial  training 
involve  the  use  of  the  tools,  machines, 
materials,  processes,  and  products  of 
industrial  occupations.  The  differ¬ 
ences  hetw’een  the  two  are  more  nearly 
a  matter  of  the  scope  and  intensive¬ 
ness  of  the  training  than  its  inherent 
character.  It  is  to  be  expected,  there¬ 
fore,  that  in  many  particulars  the 
methods  of  instruction  in  the  two 
fields  will  be  similar.  This  proves  to 
be  the  case;  these  two  types  of  work 
have  much  to  contribute  to  each  other 
in  regard  to  problems  of  shop  adminis¬ 
tration  and  instructional  methods. 


Safety  control,  shop  management,  tool 
control  systems,  shop  records  and  re¬ 
ports,  measurement  of  achievement, 
pupil-foremen  schemes,  stock  control, 
job  instruction  sheets,  information 
sheets,  assignment  sheets,  systems  for 
requisitioning  and  accounting  for  sup¬ 
plies,  as  well  as  more  obvious  teach¬ 
ing  methods  and  devices  found  par¬ 
ticularly  effective  in  one  field  are  fre¬ 
quently  transferred  immediately  to 
the  other  field.  Supervisors  are  con¬ 
stantly  on  the  lookout  for  improved 
procedures  in  both  phases  of  training 
and  the  entire  program  often  benefits 
throughout  the  city  because  some  one 
teacher  has  found  a  better  way  of  do¬ 
ing  some  part  of  his  work  than  was 
known  before.  In  shop  administra¬ 
tion  and  methods  of  instruction,  there¬ 
fore,  the  relationships  between  indus¬ 
trial  arts  and  vocational  industrial 
training  are  numerous  and  impor¬ 
tant,  so  much  so  that  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  one  field  is  generally  capital¬ 
ized  immediately  in  the  other,  thus 
justifying  the  closest  correlation  be- 
tw’een  the  teaching  and  supervisory 
personnel  in  the  two  fields. 

Elements  of  guidance  are  involved 
in  nearly  all  subjects  of  the  junior 
high  and  high  school  curricula.  Pu¬ 
pils  are  apt  to  approve  and  take  ad¬ 
vanced  courses  in  the  subjects  they 
like  and  to  disapprove  and  discontinue 
further  study  of  the  subjects  they  dis¬ 
like.  This  is  especially  true  in  the 
industrial  arts  field  and  may  lead  to 
vf)cational  selection  and  training  for  a 
life  occupation.  A  boy  who  takes  in¬ 
dustrial  arts  in  the  junior  high  school 
and  likes  the  work,  may  by  this  “ex¬ 
ploration  of  his  interests,  aptitudes 
and  capacities”  be  led  to  study  some 
specific  trade  course  in  the  senior 
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high  school;  or  he  may  be  induced  to 
take  advanced  industrial  arts  courses 
as  preparation  for  entrance  to  an  en¬ 
gineering  or  other  technical  college; 
or  he  may  simply  decide  to  take  ad¬ 
vanced  industrial  arts  courses  because 
he  likes  work  of  that  character  and 
deems  it  as  satisfactory  preparation 
for  his  probable  future  as  some  of  the 
alternative  subjects  open  to  his  elec¬ 
tion  in  high  school.  On  the  other 
hand,  tlie  guidance  effects  of  the  in¬ 
dustrial  arts  courses  in  the  junior  high 
school  may  be  negative  with  other  pu¬ 
pils,  and  may  enable  them  to  discover 
that  they  are  not  adapted  to  industrial 
activities  of  that  nature.  In  either 
case  the  work  has  contributed  guidance 
of  value  to  the  pupil.  Industrial  arts 
courses  thus  have  a  close  relationship 
to  vocational  trade-training  programs : 
they  enable  individuals  fitted  for  in¬ 
dustrial  pursuits  to  “find  themselves” ; 
they  tend  to  keep  out  those  unfitted 
for  such  activities;  and  they  give  an 
intelligent  basis  for  the  selection  of 
advanced  courses  in  the  same  field  of 
subject-matter  when  the  individual  has 
no  desire  to  enter  the  field  as  a  voca¬ 
tional  worker.  So  far  as  the  day  trade 
school  or  department  is  concerned, 
then,  its  selective  agency  for  securing 
students  is  apt  to  be  the  industrial 


arts  work  of  the  junior  high  schools. 
The  two  departments,  therefore,  should 
have  close  working  relationships  so 
that  they  may  consider  together  the 
problems  of  guidance,  indications  of 
vocational  ability,  placements  for  co¬ 
operative  training  and  apprentice 
training  programs,  success  of  indus¬ 
trial  arts  students  when  taking  voca¬ 
tional  trade  training  programs,  the 
subsequent  vocational  success  of  trade 
department  graduates,  and  all  other 
phases  of  guidance  and  vocational 
preparation  which  enable  the  modem 
school  to  serve  effectively  all  pupils 
who  come  to  its  doors. 

This  brief  discussion  of  the  rela¬ 
tionships  existing  between  industrial 
arts  education  and  vocational  indus¬ 
trial  training  obviously  is  intended 
for  those  not  familiar  with  the  fields 
of  w’ork  named.  It  has  attempted  to 
set  forth  in  brief  cx)mpass  some  of  the 
more  fundamental  relationships  aris¬ 
ing  from  similar  subject-matter  used 
to  accomplish  different  objectives  in 
the  two  fields.  These  relationships 
affect  especially  the  matters  of  super¬ 
vision,  curriculum  construction,  teach¬ 
ers,  floor  space  and  equipment,  shop 
administration  and  methods  of  in¬ 
struction,  and  l)Oth  vocational  and  edu¬ 
cational  guidance. 
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SELLING  THE  PRODUCTS  OF  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 

O.  H.  Day 

DIRECTOR  OF  VOCATIONAT^  EDUCATION  AND  PRACTICAL.  ARTS 
KANSAS  CITY  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Mr,  Day,  a/t  an  experienced  executive  in  a  larye  city  school  system,  is  peculiarly  trell 
fitted  to  discuss  the  important  subject  of  fitting  youth  for  the  employment  market. 
This  very  careful  analysis  will  be  highly  suggestive  to  those  whose  business  is  to 
prepare  boys  and  girls  for  employment. 

WE  seem  to  be  rather  generally  work  training.  For  purposes  of  this 
agreed  on  the  objectives  of  discussion  we  shall  limit  the  field  of 
education  although  our  method  vocational  education  to  what  is  oom- 
of  stating  them  varies  considerably,  monly  referred  to  as  trade  training  or 
We  are  attempting  through  the  agency  training  in  the  skilled  or  semi-skilled 
of  our  public  schools  to  help  people  crafts  and  occupations, 
adjust  themselves  from  one  state  of  Vocational  training  for  the  trades 
living  to  another  which  is  more  ad-  and  crafts  may  be  likened  in  many 
vanced.  lor  the  school  child  this  ways  to  a  manufacturing  industry, 
frequently  takes  on  the  form  of  pre-  In  the  process  of  manufacturing,  ma- 
paring  for  some  definite  activity  as  terials  known  as  “raw  material”  are 
well  as  those  more  intangible  values  brought  into  the  manufacturing  plant 
known  as  culture,  citizenship  and  from  an  outside  .source.  During  the 
character  training.  Each  branch  of  manufacturing  process  certain  changes 
our  educational  service  has  certain  are  brought  about  in  this  raw  mate- 
specific  objectives  which  contribute  to  rial,  either  in  composition,  in  form  or 
the  realization  of  the  general  plan.  Wh.  The  product  is  then  marketed. 
Vocational  education  is  no  exception  It  also  follows  that  the  finished  prod- 
to  this  rule.  It  is  one  of  the  elements  net  of  one  manufacturing  process  may 
of  our  great  program  of  education  and  become  the  raw  material  of  another 
its  specific  objective  is  to  prepare  for  manufacturing  process.  For  example, 
citizenship,  culture  and  character  by  stwl  rods  are  the  finished  product  of 
training  piKiple  for  profitable  employ-  certain  of  the  steel  manufacturing 
ment.  7’his  training  extends  from  the  processes.  These  same  steel  rods  be- 
time  a  child  becomes  fourteen  years  come  the  raw  material  in  the  manu- 
of  age  and  is  capable  of  profiting  by  facturing  of  drills,  files,  bolts  and  a 
vocational  training  through  old  age.  multitude  of  other  products.  IIow- 
Vocational  education  has  been  de-  ever,  the  complete  cycle  of  manufac- 
fined  in  the  Federal  Vocational  Edu-  turing  of  any  product  is  not  finished 
cation  Law,  commonly  referred  to  as  when  the  manufacturing  processes  are 
the  Smith- Hughes  Law,  as  “any  edu-  ended.  No  industry  can  continue  in 
cation  the  controlling  purpose  of  which  operation  which  does  not  have  ade- 
is  to  fit  people  for  profitable  employ-  quate,  effective  working  plans  for  get- 
ment.”  Thus  vocational  education  in  ting  the  product  in  use  by  the  con¬ 
its  broader  sense  includes  all  types  of  sumer  for  whom  the  manufacturing 
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was  done.  In  other  words,  to  the 
manufacturing  process  must  be  added 
selling  of  the  product. 

Vocational  education  or  vocational 
training  is  very  similar  to  the  manu¬ 
facturing  industry  in  that  we  take 
into  our  vocational  schools  or  classes 
raw  material  which  is  the  student  or 
learner.  This  raw  material  may  be 
the  finished  product  of  the  elementarj^ 
school,  the  high  school  or  perhaps  some 
phase  of  industrial  life.  On  this  raw 
material  we  make  certain  planned 
changes  during  which  we  train  the 
student  in  the  trade,  craft  or  occupa¬ 
tion  of  his  choice.  We  teach  him 
necessary  skills,  knowledge,  habits  and 
attitudes  and  turn  him  out  represent¬ 
ing  our  finished  product.  It  is  a  re¬ 
grettable  fact  that  frequently  the 
schools  have  considered  their  task  com¬ 
pleted  when  the  training  period  wsis 
over.  We  have  done  this  training 
more  or  less  effectively  and  have  taken 
the  product  to  the  door  of  the  training 
school  and  bade  them  goodbye  with  a 
hearty  wish  of  “Good  luck  and  God 
bless  you.”  We  then  turn  back  into 
the  school,  wipe  our  pedagogical  hands 
clean  of  the  group  just  gone  and  feel 
we  are  ready  to  start  in  with  the  next 
group  with  the  firm  conviction  we 
have  done  our  duty. 

A  roa.«onably  careful  study  of  this 
situation  seems  to  reveal  its  absurdity. 
If  an  industrial  organization  which 
produces  certain  products  cannot  con¬ 
tinue  without  definite  plans  for  mar¬ 
keting  its  product  how  can  vocational 
schools,  producing  the  more  vital  and 
valuable  human  product,  expect  to 
continue  holding  the  support  of  the 
public  unless  they  likewise  develop 
and  carry  out  effective  means  of  get¬ 
ting  their  human  product  to  the  con¬ 


sumer  which,  in  this  case,  is  the  em¬ 
ployer  ? 

There  are  several  elements  in  suc¬ 
cessful  selling  of  a  manufactured 
product.  It  is  first  essential  that  the 
product  be  well  manufactured  so  that 
it  will  efficiently  perform  the  service 
for  which  it  is  produced.  No  success¬ 
ful  manufacturer  who  is  jealous  of 
his  reputation  will  permit  a  product 
to  go  through  his  factory  for  which 
he  must  make  apologies  or  which  will 
require  constant  adjustment.  It  is 
also  increasingly  evident  it  is  most 
desirable  to  have  a  reputable  organ¬ 
ization  with  high  ethical  standards  of 
business  to  8ta.nd  back  of  the  product, 
thus  lending  to  the  product  the  pres¬ 
tige  built  up  by  past  service.  While 
it  is  generally  recognized  that  the 
name  of  a  firm  alone  is  insufficient  to 
sell  its  product  it  is  equally  evident 
that  the  backing  of  such  a  firm  adds 
to  the  ease  with  which  a  product  may 
be  sold  and  helps  to  pave  the  way  to 
new  territory.  However,  a  well  manu¬ 
factured  article  backed  by  a  strong 
reputable  organization  is  still  insuffi¬ 
cient.  The  firm  must  have  working 
relationships  with  many  consumers 
who  know  of  the  w’orth  of  the  product 
and  who  need  to  use  it.  These  con¬ 
sumers  constitute  the  potential  market 
and  manufacturing  concerns  spend 
large  sums  of  money  in  developing 
these  consumer  contacts.  All  sorts  of 
advertising  and  goodwill  propaganda 
are  used  and  the  contact  w-itli  each 
present  or  potential  consumer  is  jeal¬ 
ously  guarded  so  that  nothing  will 
interfere  with  the  smootli  relationships 
existing.  This  condition  does  not 
come  about  without  great  effort. 

The  situation  w’ith  vocational  train¬ 
ing  schools  and  classes  is  almost  iden- 
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tical  to  that  discussed  above.  If  the 
product  of  the  vocational  schools  is  to 
find  a  ready  market  he  must  be  well 
“produced”  or  well  “manufactured.” 
The  training  which  he  receives  must 
be  practical  and  so  designed  as  to  en¬ 
able  the  trainee  to  go  into  industry 
and  perform  a  service  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  the  employer.  There 
is  no  more  reason  for  turning  out  of 
the  vocational  schools  poorly  or  inade¬ 
quately  trained  workers  and  expecting 
them  to  find  a  ready  market  for 
service  than  there  would  be  to  turn 
out  any  manufactured  product  which 
would  not  render  satisfactory  and  con¬ 
tinuous  service.  This  means  that  the 
material  which  is  taught  to  a  learner 
must  be  kept  up-to-date  and  in  step 
with  the  processes  used  in  industry; 
also  that  the  material  must  be  organ¬ 
ized  so  that  the  learner  will  be  able  to 
absorb  the  most  in  the  least  time.  It 
must  be  so  taught  that  the  learning 
process  is  a  more  or  less  natural  one 
and  the  school  providing  some  oppor¬ 
tunity  either  within  its  own  organiza¬ 
tion  or  in  cooperation  with  industry, 
in  what  is  known  as  cooperative 
courses,  for  the  student  to  get  some 
actual  work  practise  under  work  con¬ 
ditions.  As  in  industry,  so  in  educa¬ 
tion,  the  school  must  build  a  reputa¬ 
tion  as  an  organization  which  will 
vouch  for  its  product.  It  must  guard 
this  reputation  as  jealously  as  indus¬ 
trial  concerns  guard  their  trade  names. 
The  school  must  take  the  initiative  in 
contacting  employers  and  in  making 
all  necessary  adjustments  which  affect 
the  initial  work  relations  of  its  prod¬ 
uct,  namely,  the  student.  The  school 
must  have  some  form  of  marketing 
division  or  sales  department  the  same 
as  any  industry.  It  is  absurd  to  ex¬ 
pect  that  the  schools  can  continue  to 
turn  out  a  human  product  more  or  less 


effectively  trained  and  expect  them  to 
be  absorbed  eflSciently  in  industry  un¬ 
less  the  school  goes  with  the  trainee 
and  helps  him  to  make  at  least  the 
first  contact.  These  contacts  have  to 
do  with  type  of  work  and  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  advancement  and  not  with 
matters  of  direct  employer-employee 
relationships,  such  as  wages,  attitude 
toward  organized  labor  and  the  like. 
The  latter  items  must  be  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  employer  and  trainee. 

A  number  of  ways  whereby  these 
thoughts  can  be  carried  into  execution 
have  been  developed  and  used  with 
more  or  less  success.  However,  there 
is  no  panacea  and  each  vocational 
school  should  develop  plans  l)eat  suited 
to  the  needs  of  that  community.  There¬ 
fore,  the  following  suggestions  are 
merely  typical  of  what  may  be  done: 

First,  the  school  may  maintain  a 
direct  employment  service  through  an 
employment  bureau  or  an  employment 
agent.  This  agency  acts  as  a  clearing 
house  for  all  calls  for  employment  and 
has  as  a  part  of  its  task  going  out  into 
industry  and  uncovering  new  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  employment  of  the  student 
whom  the  organization  can  recom¬ 
mend. 

Second,  since  the  teachers  in  voca¬ 
tional  schools  are  themselves  skilled 
tradesmen  in  their  line  of  work  they 
have,  or  should  have,  many  contacts 
through  which  they  can  place  students 
in  emplovment.  In  some  school  or¬ 
ganizations  a  definite  time  is  set  aside 
for  each  teacher  to  do  this  work. 
Teachers  of  vocational  schools  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  keep  in  constant  touch  with 
industry  for  two  reasons:  (1)  so  they 
may  keep  themselves  up-to-date  in 
their  trade  knowledge  and  skills;  (2) 
60  they  may  promote  opportunities  for 
the  placement  of  their  students. 

Third,  it  has  been  found  very  prac- 
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tical  to  orpranize  what  is  known  as  co¬ 
operative  training  classes  whereby  the 
student  w'ho  has  had  some  basic  train¬ 
ing  in  his  trade  or  craft,  either  in  a 
vocational  school  or  elsewhere,  spends 
a  part  of  his  time  actually  working 
on  the  job  and  the  remainder  in  school 
receiving  instruction  supplemental  to 
the  emploNTnent.  In  most  cases  the 
student  spends  approximately  half  of 
his  time  in  work  and  half  in  school. 
The  advantages  of  this  type  of  coop¬ 
eration  are  evident.  The  boy  is  get¬ 
ting  first-hand  experience  and  the  em¬ 
ployer  is  having  the  opportunity  not 
only  to  size  up  the  young  worker  to 
determine  his  suitability  Ix'fore  mak¬ 
ing  him  a  permanent  ])art  of  his  or¬ 
ganization  for  he  likewise  has  the 
chance  to  have  a  hand  in  his  school 
training.  In  most  cases  where  the 
work  of  the  student  is  reasonably  sat¬ 
isfactory  he  is  assured  of  a  full-time 
job  when  he  has  completed  his  coop¬ 
erative  course.  Another  very  fine 
point  in  this  arrangement  is  the  close 
cooperation  and  understanding  that  is 
developed  Ix'tween  a  vocational  school 
and  industry. 

Fourth,  oftentimes  opportunities 
for  placement  of  the  product  of  voca¬ 
tional  classes  may  develop  through 
various  training  courses  given  in  in¬ 
dustry,  such  as  foreman  conferences, 
night  school  clas8(‘s,  special  part-time 
classes  and  the  like. 

Fifth,  many  valuable  contacts  and 
relationships  are  built  up  in  small 
communities  by  the  leaders  in  voca¬ 
tional  education  participating  in  com¬ 
munity  affairs.  In  community  work 
the  vocational  education  leader  gains 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  many 
people  in  industry  and  business  who 
because  of  their  personal  confidence  in 


him  will  accept  the  product  of  the 
voentional  school. 

Sixth,  perhaps  the  most  lasting  and 
most  beneficial  method  of  all  is  the 
steady  continuous  effort  in  making  a 
new  contact  here,  placing  a  well- 
trained  lx>v  there,  and  over  a  long 
period  of  time  developing  in  the  com¬ 
munity  a  confidence  in  the  vocational 
training  program  which  causes  the  em¬ 
ployers  to  turn  naturally  to  the  voca¬ 
tional  school  when  in  need  of  workers. 
Flashy  programs  of  promotion,  accom¬ 
panied  by  noisy  ballyhoo,  sound  good, 
make  big  news  stories  and  frequently 
result  in  adding  large  numbers  to  a 
vocational  school  enrollment,  but  these 
efforts  seldom  last.  One  young  man 
or  woman  who  has  been  carefully 
trained  in  a  vocational  school  and  who 
makes  an  outstanding  service  record 
in  his  chosen  tirade  or  craft  is  the  best 
advertisement  the  vocational  school 
can  have.  Likewise,  w’here  a  man  now 
engaged  in  industry  has  increased  his 
efficiency  through  some  extension  train¬ 
ing  he  has  received|  perhaps  at  night 
in  a  vocational  school,  he  becomes  an 
enthusiastic  Ixwster  and  probably  will 
result  in  additional  opportunities  for 
other  workers  trained  in  the  same 
institution. 

All  of  this  leads  to  perhaps  one 
summary  statement,  namely,  it  is  no 
more  reasonable  to  expect  to  continue 
training  workers  in  vocational  schools 
for  definite  places  in  industry  without 
an  adequate  program  for  marketing 
their  services  than  it  is  to  expect  a 
manufacturer  to  be  able  to  continue 
manufacturing  automobiles  which  he 
will  take  to  the  factory  doors  hoping 
for  a  chance  buyer  to  come  along 
and  absorb  his  product.  Business  is 
not  conducted  that  way.  Vocational 
schools  must  market  their  human 
product. 


THK  COXTKIBUTIOX  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
TO  SOCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC  ADJUSTMENT 

L.  H.  Des  NI8 

EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY,  AMERICAN  VOCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 

Dr.  Denniti  points  out  that  the  very  greatly  increased  enrollment  in  the  secondary 
school  should  mean  an  equal  expansion  and  diversification  in  the  curriculum  if  the 
high  school  is  to  function  as  a  democratic  institution. 

THK  recent  national  survey  of  available  for  them  when  they  do  oome. 
secondary  education  has  clearly  This  means  that  the  scope  and  range 
pointed  out  the  tremendous  in-  of  educational  offerings  and  opportuni- 
crease  in  high  school  attendance  in  the  ties  of  the  high  school  must  be  greatly 
United  States  within  recent  years,  diversified  and  expanded. 

The  fact  that  over  50%  of  our  youth  We  have  always  claimed  that  the 
of  high  school  age  are  now  enrolled  American  secondary  school  was  a 
in  the  American  high  schools  with  the  democratic  institution.  Until  recent 
numbers  enrolled  still  increasing,  make  years  it  has  largely  been  a  selective 
this  phase  of  our  public  education  institution,  and  is  still  in  that  cate- 
program  of  great  significance  to  the  gory  today  to  a  large  degree.  The 
social  and  economic  welfare  of  the  democracy  of  the  American  high 
nation.  school  is  now  facing  its  first  real  test. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  public  high  As  a  nation  we  have  embarked  upon 
school  when  high  school  enrollments  a  program  of  mass  education  for 
were  relatively  small,  and  when  those  adolescent  youth, 
in  attendance  were  a  more  or  less  The  early  high  school  curriculum 
select  group  with  fairly  vrell  defined  aimed  almost  entirely  to  prepare  for 
life  objectives  in  view,  the  high  school  college  and  the  professions.  Until 
problem  from  the  standpoint  of  the  recently  the  secondary  school  has 
educator  was  iiuite  different  from  the  placed  its  chief  emphasis  upon  this 
complex  high  school  situation  today  objective.  We  have  only  begun  to 
facing  secondarv*  school  administrators,  sense  our  obligations  to  the  great  mass 
The  great  increase  in  high  school  of  our  youth  who  will  not  earn  their 
enrollments  has  brought  much  more  livelihoods  by  means  of  professional 
than  merely  increased  numbers  of  activities.  We  are  in  the  process  of 
boys  and  girls  of  high  school  age.  adjusting  the  high  school  objectives, 
This  increased  enrollment  has  brought  jirograms  and  methods  to  meet  this 
with  it  to  the  high  school  a  wide  range  new*  situation.  We  have  come  to  rec- 
of  educational  and  life  objective  needs,  ognize  the  truth  of  the  statement  of 
It  is  not  sufficient  that  boys  and  girls  the  Kngli.sh  Industrialists  to  the  effect 
of  adolescent  age  merely  be  in  attend-  that  “unless  we  believe  that  the  skilled 
ance  in  our  high  schools.  It  is  funda-  manual  occupations  are  occupations 
mentally  essential  that  necessary  and  for  educated  men  and  women,  our  no- 
worthwhile  activities  and  opportuni-  tion  of  a  widely  educated  people  must 
ties  for  individual  development  be  be  abandoned.”  The  secondary  school 
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has  as  much  obligation  to  assist  the 
masses  of  our  youth  in  making  occu¬ 
pational  adjustments  as  it  has  to  assist 
the  relatively  few  who  will  enter  the 
professions.  It  is  with  this  large 
group  in  the  high  school  that  our  voca¬ 
tional  training  efforts  are  concerned. 

Economic  competition  with  other 
leading  industrial  nations  is  forcing 
the  United  States  to  take  advantage 
of  every  economic  device  to  maintain 
the  solvency  and  opportimity  of  Amer¬ 
ican  industry.  Living  standards  and 
work  compensation  on  the  whole  in 
other  countries  are  on  a  much  lower 
level  than  in  the  United  States,  where 
workers  enjoy  working  and  living  con¬ 
ditions  not  equalled  or  surpassed  else¬ 
where  in  the  world.  American  indus¬ 
try  must  make  up  in  increased  skill 
some  of  the  advantages  of  other  coun¬ 
tries  due  to  lower  living  standards  and 
lower  wages.  This  again  emphasizes 
the  need  for  vocational  training. 

In  the  days  of  rapid  expansion  in 
population  in  the  United  States  there 
was  for  a  time  an  almost  unlimited 
source  of  skilled  workers  coming  to  us 
from  other  lands.  With  the  greatly 
restricted  immigration  quotas  of  the 
present  day,  it  is  impossible  in  many 
trades  and  occupations  to  secure  any¬ 
thing  like  the  number  of  skilled  work¬ 
ers  needed.  Furthermore,  it  is  com¬ 
ing  to  be  understood  that  it  is  much 
more  essential  that  we  train  some  of 
(mr  own  youth  for  many  of  these 
skilled  trades  rather  than  to  give  these 
emplo^Tnent  opportunities  to  workers 
from  other  lands. 

TTence  our  problem  is  an  economic 
and  a  social  problem  as  w'ell  as  an  edu¬ 
cational  task.  The  probabilities  are 
that  the  social  implications  of  our  suc¬ 
cess  or  failure  in  providing  occupa¬ 


tional  adjustment  facilities  for  our 
youth  far  outweigh  the  economic  and 
educational  aspects. 

The  largest  penitentiary  in  the 
world  is  in  this  country.  This  state¬ 
ment  is  made  not  as  a  boast  but 
merely  as  a  statement  of  fact.  This 
jjenal  institution  has  nearly  five  thou¬ 
sand  five  hundred  men  inmates.  Seven 
hundred  and  fifty  of  these  men  are 
boys  sixteen  to  twenty  years  of  age. 
Twelve  hundred  and  fifty  more  are 
l)etween  the  ages  of  twenty-one  and 
twenty-five.  In  other  words  two  thou¬ 
sand  of  the  five  thousand  five  hundred 
are  boys  and  young  men  sixteen  to 
twenty-five  years  of  age.  Over  thirty- 
six  percent  of  the  entire  group  are 
boys  and  young  men  at  the  threshold 
of  life. 

A  verv'  large  number  of  these  lK>ys 
fell  into  social  maladjustment  because 
of  the  difficulties  of  economic  or  occu¬ 
pational  adjustment,  ^fany  of  them 
could  have  been  steadied  and  directed, 
motivated  and  occupationally  adjusted, 
had  they  had  the  opportunity  to  secure 
vocational  training  for  some  occupa¬ 
tion  in  which  they  were  interested. 

^fany  states  provide  vocational 
training  for  the  inmates  of  reforma¬ 
tories  and  penitentiaries.  It  has  Iv'cn 
estimated  that  the  annual  cost  of  main¬ 
tenance  and  training  in  a  reformatory 
is  approximately  or  even  more  than 
four  hundred  dollars  per  person.  One 
hundred  and  twenty  dollars  per  school 
year  more  or  less  will  provide  a  boy 
with  high  school  training.  The  ex¬ 
penditure  of  the  latter  is  a  much  bet¬ 
ter  investment  than  the  former  and 
can  be  provided  before  rather  than 
after  boys  become  society’s  offenders. 
Vocational  training  is  one  means  of 
reaching  youth  in  an  effort  to  develop 
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some  adequate  crime  prevention  meas¬ 
ures. 

Vocational  education  has  sometimes 
been  criticised  as  being  narrow.  A 
little  study  of  this  criticism  will  re¬ 
veal  that  this  is  after  all  a  good  qual¬ 
ity,  for  in  reality  vocational  training 
is  specific,  having  specific  objectives 
and  definite  methods  are  followed  for 
the  purpose  of  attaining  these  objec¬ 
tives.  John  Dewey  has  said  “that 
education  is  thinking  through  experi¬ 
ence.”  Effective  vocational  training 
provides  a  series  of  related  experi¬ 
ences  that  stimulates  thinking  and  cor¬ 
relates  action  with  thinking. 

This  type  of  education  develops  the 
ability  to  think  conceptionally.  Ab¬ 
stract  principles  involving  science, 
mathematics,  and  economics  are  all 
involved  in  connection  with  vocational 
training  programs.  Furthermore,  skill 
and  abstract  thinking  are  correlated 
and  coordinated  in  manual,  vocational 
and  technical  training. 

There  are  also  important  values 
relating  to  the  development  of  the  will. 
Every  phase  of  vocational  training 
has  an  object  or  a  purpose,  and 
these  are  progressively  related  to  each 
other.  This  develops  the  ability  to  act 
purposively.  Judgment  is  involved 
throughout  the  operations  incident  to 
the  development  of  skill  and  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  any  productive  work  which 
is  always  a  part  of  vocational  training. 
This  very  definitely  develops  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  judge.  Pride  in  one’s  work  is 
an  important  influence  in  producing 
a  moral  urge  to  do  right.  A  boy  un¬ 
dertaking  any  given  job  as  a  part  of 
his  vocational  training  soon  develops 
the  desire  to  produce  a  finished  prod¬ 
uct  that  will  please  himself  as  well  as 
those  in  authority.  To  do  this  he 


must  produce  a  finished  product  that 
meets  the  standards  of  the  trade  or 
occupation  for  which  he  is  preparing 
himself.  He  learns  the  value  of  do¬ 
ing  a  piece  of  work  in  the  right  way 
at  the  right  time.  Gradually  he  de¬ 
velops  the  urge  to  do  his  work  in  the 
right  way  for  the  sake  of  the  finished 
product.  He  finally  takes  pride  in 
gaining  a  reputation  for  precision, 
accuracy  and  reliability  in  any  task 
that  may  be  assigned  to  him. 

Vocational  training  to  be  worthy  of 
a  place  in  a  secondary  school  program 
must  involve  values  to  society  as  a 
whole  as  well  as  having  values  to  the 
individual.  If  individuals  can  receive 
economic  stabilization  through  occupa¬ 
tional  adjustment  made  possible  by 
vocational  training,  then  society  as  a 
whole  benefits,  for  as  pointed  out 
above  satisfactory  economic  adjustr 
ment  of  the  individual  has  an  impor¬ 
tant  bearing  upon  his  social  adjust¬ 
ment.  A  trained  and  understanding 
personnel  has  an  important  bearing 
upon  the  stabilization  of  an  industry 
or  business.  Thus  vocational  training 
has  an  economic  and  a  social  value  to 
society. 

Too  often  vocational  training  is 
thought  of  in  terms  of  increased  earn¬ 
ing  capacity  of  the  individual.  It  is 
true  that  effective  vocational  training 
will  frequently  and  even  usually  make 
it  much  more  possible  for  the  individ¬ 
ual  to  secure  remuneration  through 
employment.  Also,  the  trained  and 
skilled  worker  can  expect  larger  finan¬ 
cial  returns  for  his  labor  than  the  un¬ 
trained  and  unskilled  worker.  The 
fact  that  there  is  this  financial  return 
should  in  no  wise  condemn  vocational 
training  provided  other  important 
values  to  the  individual  and  society 
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are  inherent  in  this  type  of  traininj^. 
Stabilization  of  the  individual  and  of 
society  are  undoubtedly  amonjr  the 
most  important  assets  or  character¬ 
istics  of  the  right  type  of  vocational 
training.  The  money  returns  on  voca¬ 
tional  training  have  never  been  empha¬ 
sized  or  stressed  by  those  who  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  its  administration  and 
development.  The  financial  aspect  is 
almost  incidental  except  as  it  has  an 
important  bearing  on  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  adjustment  and  stabilization. 

While  vocational  education  has  al¬ 
ready  developed  to  the  point  where  it 
constitutes  a  very  important  phase  of 
secondary  education,  its  growth  has 
been  considerably  retarded  until  re¬ 
cently,  due  to  our  faith  in  the  tradi¬ 
tional  high  school  curriculum.  A 
growing  appreciation  of  the  need  for 
vocational  guidance  and  the  develop¬ 


ment  of  vocational  and  educational 
guidance  techniques  in  our  high 
schools  has  brought  a  keener  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  need  for  adequate  voca¬ 
tional  training  facilities. 

The  last  few  decades  have  been 
marked  by  the  great  increase  in  en¬ 
rollment  in  our  secondary  schools. 
The  next  few  years  immediately  ahead 
will  be  significant  because  of  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  educational  offerings  in  the 
secondary  school  and  this  expansion 
will  include  a  greater  variety  of  occu¬ 
pational  training  facilities.  There 
must  be  a  greater  flexibility  in  organ¬ 
ization  and  operation  in  our  secondary 
55chools  as  w'e  undertake  the  great  task 
of  making  these  schools  serve  the  great 
majority  of  our  youths  in  an  attempt 
to  assist  them  in  making  their  occu¬ 
pational  adjustments.  We  are  just  at 
the  beginning  of  this  great  task. 


I 


THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  VOCATIONAL 
INSTRUCTION 

TIerbeet  Blair 

PROF'ESSOR  OF  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION 
BOSTON  UNIVERSITY 


The  vocational  schools  and 
classes  in  this  country  have 
tended  to  follow  one  of  two 
general  patterns.  In  one  plan  the 
intent  has  been  to  give  in  school  only 
enough  of  the  rudimentary  skills  so 
that  the  apprentice  may  work  without 
being  under  the  constant  direction  of 
the  shop  foreman.  The  industry  is 
expt'cted  to  give  the  instruction  and 
training  necessary  to  develop  the  ap¬ 
prentice  into  an  all-round  workman 
In  the  other  plan  the  school  attempts 
to  give  a  much  broader  training  cover¬ 
ing  a  two,  three,  or  even  four  year 
period,  which  introduces  much  tech¬ 
nical  instruction  and  covers  a  far 
wider  variety  of  skills.  In  general  the 
privately  owned  vocational  schools  fol¬ 
low  the  first  plan  and  have  short 
co^^s^'s,  wdiile  the  public  vocational 
schools  and  technical  high  schools  have 
a  course  that  takes  several  years  to 
complete. 

Although  both  tvpes  of  vocational 
schools  have  been  in  existence  for 
many  years,  there  are  no  data  avail¬ 
able  to  show  their  comparative  effec¬ 
tiveness.  Some  of  the  public  trade 
schools  attempt  to  keep  records  of 
their  graduates,  but  no  school  with 
which  T  am  acquainted  has  records  of 
what  happens  to  each  one  of  an  enter¬ 
ing  class.  ITow  many  of  those  w’ho 
take  only  part  of  a  course  leave  be¬ 
cause  they  find  emplovment  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  such  training  as  they  have 
received  ? 


I  have  been  trying  unsuccessfully 
for  several  years  to  unload  on  some 
graduate  student  as  a  thesis  problem 
the  tracing  of  a  group  of  these  non¬ 
graduates.  I  have  a  feeling,  but  no 
direct  evidence,  that  if  we  had  the  in¬ 
formation  it  would  show  a  higher  per¬ 
centage  of  those  who  fail  to  complete 
the  course  enter  the  industry  than 
of  those  who  graduate.  This  feeling 
comes  from  circumstantial  evidence 
based  upon  the  records  of  several 
thousand  disabled  soldiers  who  re¬ 
ceived  training  by  the  Federal  Board 
for  Vocational  Education  for  some 
form  of  trade  employment. 

In  order  to  see  the  picture  clearly, 
may  I  present  in  contrast  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  a  private  trade  school,  run 
to  make  money  for  the  owner  of  the 
school,  and  a  public  vocational  school 
or  vocational  class  in  a  high  school 
run  presumably  to  train  boys  or  girls 
to  enter  the  industry  of  their  choice? 

The  money-making  private  school 
takes  a  student  at  any  time  during  the 
year  that  he  has  the  tuition  fee,  and 
gives  him  much  freedom  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  course,  class,  and  subjects 
he  desires  to  take.  The  thought  is 
that  he  is  more  likely  to  pay  the  fee 
if  he  is  allowed  to  make  the  selection. 
The  course  is  very  irregular  in  length, 
so  far  as  any  one  student  is  concerned, 
little  emphasis  is  placed  upon  gradu¬ 
ation  and  the  diploma,  but  much  em¬ 
phasis  is  placed  upon  securing  em¬ 
plovment.  In  fact,  in  many  private 
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schools  the  trade  instructor’s  retention 
as  a  teacher  depends  upon  his  success 
in  placing  his  students  upon  some  em¬ 
ployer’s  payroll. 

Since  students  enter  this  private 
vocational  school  at  any  time,  there 
are  always  some  beginners  to  do  the 
simplest,  and  what  are  often  the  dis¬ 
tasteful,  tasks.  There  are  always  those 
who  are  almost  through,  who  are  able 
to  do  the  more  complicated  work  as 
well  as  show  the  beginners  how  to 
start.  Then,  no  matter  when  the 
chance  to  place  a  student  comes  some¬ 
one  is  ready  for  employment,  and  not 
more  than  a  few  are  ready  at  any  one 
time.  Fnder  this  arrangement,  the 
foremen  who  are  friends  and  fellow 
union  members  of  the  trade  instructor 
are  usually  willing  to  help  him  hold 
his  job  by  taking  an  occasional  boy 
whom  he  recommends. 

The  public  school  vocational  classes 
admit  pupils  only  in  September,  or 
sometimes  in  February  also.  Freedom 
of  selection  is  limited  to  the  size  of 
the  shop,  the  more  popular  occupa¬ 
tions  being  filled  up  early.  With  all 
in  the  class  beginners  alike,  there  is 
no  one  to  do  the  complicated  work  on 
a  production  job,  so  exercises  are 
largely  used  for  instruction.  There  is 
a  regular  two,  three,  or  four  year 
course,  uniform  for  all  students,  with 
graduation  and  the  diploma  coming  in 
June.  With  so  many  to  be  placed  all 
at  once,  and  all  too  frequently  when 
industry  is  not  taking  on  any  addi¬ 
tional  workers  no  matter  how  well 
trained  they  may  be,  the  entire  prob¬ 
lem  of  placement  is  unloaded  upon  the 
student,  and  it  is  considered  to  be 
entirely  his  fault  if  he  does  not  secure 
a  job.  To  be  sure  a  few  schools  do 
have  a  placement  official  of  some  sort. 


but  his  contacts  with  industry  can 
never  be  on  the  same  personal  basis 
as  that  of  the  shop  instructor,  and  the 
number  placed  by  the  school  is  neg¬ 
ligible.  Dr.  Woodbury,  in  her  excel¬ 
lent  study  of  the  Working  Children 
of  Boston,  shows  that  less  than  five 
per  cent  of  the  several  thousand  chil¬ 
dren  included  in  her  study  secured 
employment  through  the  placement 
department. 

Why  do  we  persist  in  using  for  our 
vocational  classes  the  administrative 
policies  that  have  been  developed  for 
an  entirely  different  kind  of  instruc¬ 
tion  ? 

The  effectiveness  of  several  methods 
of  organization  for  vocational  educa¬ 
tion  is  shown  in  the  work  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Board  for  Vocational  Education 
(which  was  later  transferred  to  the 
Veteran’s  Bureau)  in  their  training 
programs  for  rehabilitation  of  disabled 
soldiers  in  industrial  occupations. 

For  five  years,  I  was  employed  by 
the  Board,  and  later  by  the  Bureau, 
spending  all  of  my  time  in  the  trade 
and  industrial  division.  The  last  two 
years  I  was  working  out  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  assigned  to  make  a  study  of  the 
effectiveness  of  the  trade-training  pro¬ 
gram,  and  I  have  a  rather  complete 
record  of  what  happened  to  over  3,000 
men  in  their  efforts  to  learn  a  trade 
effectively  enough  to  become  self-sup¬ 
porting. 

These  data  cover  the  men  in  the 
Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  At¬ 
lanta,  New  Orleans,  and  St.  Louis 
offices  of  the  Bureau,  and  so  present 
a  wide  variety  of  training  methods  and 
institutions.  As  an  illustration  of  two 
of  these  methods  I  wish  to  present  the 
story  of  two  groups  who  were  placed 
in  training  by  the  Boston  office  for 
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some  branch  of  the  shoemaking  trade. 

During  the  year  1919  sixty-eight 
men  were  recommended  to  be  trained 
in  a  shoe  school  that  had  a  four-year 
course.  The  school  was  only  able  to 
take  thirty-two,  so  the  remaining 
thirty-six  were  placed  directly  in  the 
trade  in  plants  that  were  willing  to 
undertake  the  training  of  the  men. 
It  was  explained  to  each  factory  su¬ 
perintendent  and  foreman  that  the 
men  were  being  paid  by  the  govern¬ 
ment,  so  training,  not  pay  for  the  man, 
was  what  the  government  was  expect¬ 
ing.  In  January,  1023,  the  folders 
of  each  of  these  sixty-eight  men  were 
drawn  from  the  files  and  the  data  tab¬ 
ulated  to  determine,  if  possible,  which 
of  the  two  methods  of  training  had 
been  more  efiicient.  Briefly  summar¬ 
ized,  the  results  were  as  follows: 

SHOE  SCHOOL 


Rehabilitations  No. 

Shoe  repnir,  $30  a  week .  1 

Shoe  salesman  (commission)  .  1 

Shoe  stitchers  (wage  not  given) .  2 

Sign  painter  (3  months  in  school)....  1 

Total  .  5 

Discontinued 

Misconduct  .  1 

Physical  condition  .  2 

Voluntary  .  2 

Total  .  5 

Still  in  School  Training  .  9 

In  Placement  Training 

Branch  Shoe  Trade  .  9 

Other  Trades  .  3 

Total  .  12 

SHOE  FACTORY  TRAINING 

Rehabilitations  No. 

Shoe  cutters,  $25,  $33  .  2 

Shoe  model  worker,  $22  .  1 

Shoe  skiver,  $25.50  .  1 

Shoe  stitcher,  $30  .  1 

Shoe  store  for  self .  1 

B^ge  trimmer,  4  (a}  $25,  1  @  $28  ....  5 

Shoe  vamper,  $21,  2  (ff  $25 .  3 

Sole  leather  worker,  $27  .  1 

Total  .  ITi 


Discontinued 

Misconduct  .  2 

Physical  condition  .  1 

Voluntary  .  3 

Total  .  8 

Still  in  School  Training  .  6 

In  Placement  Training 

Branches  Shoe  Trade  .  2 

Other  Trades  .  7 

Total  .  9 


Expressed  in  percentages  of  the 
whole  group  that  started,  41  per  cent 
of  the  men  placed  directly  in  shoe 
factories  were  employed  in  the  shoe 
industry  after  having  spent  an  average 
of  23  months  in  placement  training. 
Of  the  men  who  started  in  the  shoe 
trade  school  only  12  per  cent  were  off 
of  the  government  payroll  and  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  shoe  industry  after 
spending  an  average  of  36  months  in 
the  school.  Practically  the  same  per¬ 
centage  of  each  group  had  been  dis¬ 
continued  from  training  and  for  the 
same  reasons. 

Why  did  the  factories  do  three 
times  as  well  as  the  school  and  take 
less  than  two-thirds  as  much  time  to 
do  it?  Were  the  two  groups  com¬ 
parable  ?  Unfortunately,  intelligence 
tests  were  not  given,  but  we  do  have 
their  ages,  nationality,  previous  school¬ 
ing,  their  pre-war  wage,  their  previous 
experience  in  the  shoe  industry,  and 
the  extent  of  their  disability  as  given 
by  the  Board  of  Review  of  the  Sur¬ 
geon  General’s  Office. 

All  of  the  men  in  both  groups  were 
originally  approved  for  training  at 
the  school.  The  school  did  a  certain 
amount  of  selection,  refusing  to  take 
the  older  men,  the  illiterate,  or  those 
with  a  high  per  cent  of  disability. 
Those  entering  the  school  were  slightly 
younger,  had  had  more  schooling  than 
the  placement  group,  and  were  but 
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slightly  disabled.  The  median  pre-war 
wage  of  both  groups  was  about  $20  a 
week,  and  about  half  of  each  group  had 
had  previous  experience  in  the  shoe 
trade.  This  pre-war  experience  had 
little  Ix'aring  upon  the  length  of  time 
necessary  to  rehabilitate  the  man.  When 
a  man  was  unable  to  do  the  work  of 
the  branch  he  had  already  learned,  it 
took  as  long  for  him  to  learn  another 
branch  as  it  took  a  man  without  any 
experience  in  shoemaking.  Such  dif¬ 
ferences  in  ability  as  appear  between 
the  two  groups  seem  all  to  have  been 
in  favor  of  those  who  attended  the 
school. 

Contrasted  hero  are  the  two  ex¬ 
tremes  in  the  training  program  for 
industrial  occupations — a  throe-year 
program  in  a  day  vocational  school 
and  a  placement  in  the  industry  train¬ 
ing  without  any  institutional  training 
whatever.  I  have  pointed  out  some 
of  the  variables  l>e  tween  the  two 
groups:  age,  schooling,  disability,  pre¬ 
vious  experience,  and  I  rtKiognize 
clearly  many  others  that  should  lie 
considered:  type  of  industry,  methods 
of  conducting  the  school,  type  of  in¬ 
structors,  etc.  We  cannot  draw  any 
conclusions  when  there  are  so  many 
variables,  but  I  should  like  to  broaden 
the  picture. 

In  Xew  York  is  an  ehKitrical  school, 
a  private  institution  run  as  a  business 
by  its  owners.  They  have  a  larg(‘ 
building  with  each  of  its  several  floors 
equipped  to  give  the  rudiments  of  in¬ 
struction  in  one  of  the  many  branches 
of  the  electrical  trade.  For  example, 
one  floor  is  fitted  up  to  teach  armature 
winding,  another  floor  is  equipped  for 
automobile  ignition  and  lighting,  an¬ 
other  floor  is  for  motors  and  power 
plant  operation,  another  for  telephone 


work,  and  still  another  for  house  wi^ 
ing.  At  tlie  time  that  this  school  was 
list'd  by  the  Ft'deral  Board  the  course 
was  six  months  in  length  and  the  tui¬ 
tion  fee  was  $190  for  the  course,  or, 
for  the  Federal  Board,  $35  a  month. 

The  school  authorities  agreed  to  try 
out  any  man  sent  to  them  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Board,  but  in  spite  of  the  rela¬ 
tively  high  tuition  fee,  they  would  not 
keep  a  man  who  in  their  opinion  was 
not  profiting  by  the  instruction  offered. 

The  men  were  assigned  to  the  kind 
of  electrical  work  that  they  were  inte^ 
ested  in:  armature  winding,  ignition, 
motors,  telephone,  batteries,  or  house 
wiring.  Some  spent  the  entire  time  in 
a  single  department  only.  Some  spent 
a  month  in  each  of  several  depart¬ 
ments.  The  desires  of  the  man,  the 
recommendations  of  the  instructor,  the 
opportunities  for  placi'inent,  w’ere  all 
factors  in  determining  the  kind  and 
amount  of  school  training.  The  shop 
instructors  in  each  department  were 
responsible  for  securing  opjiortunities 
for  placement  training,  not  only  for  the 
soldiers  but  also  for  the  many  more 
of  their  own  regular  students. 

From  March  to  Xovembor,  1919, 
one  hundri'd  men  wi're  sent  by  the 
New  York  oflice  to  this  school  for 
training  in  some  branch  of  electrical 
work.  Few’  of  the  hundred  men  re¬ 
mained  more  than  six  months  in  the 
school  until  they  were  placed  in  some 
shop.  ^lost  of  the  shops  wore  small, 
with  the  man  from  the  school  the  only 
helper  employed,  but  corporations  em¬ 
ploying  large  numbers  of  men  were 
also  represented  in  the  list  of  place¬ 
ment  opportunities.  The  Otis  Eleva¬ 
tor,  Bosch  Magneto,  New  York  Tele¬ 
phone,  Brooklyn  F.dison,  General  Elec¬ 
tric,  Westinghouse  Electric,  Brooklyn 
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Xavv  Yard,  t(X>k  men  directly  from 
the  school  for  more  intensive  training. 

Early  in  the  year  1923,  about  three 
and  one-half  years  after  the  hundred 
men  had  been  sent  to  this  sch<x)l,  the 
folders  of  each  were  drawn  from  the 
files  to  determine  the  etfectiveness  of 
the  training.  Thirty-six  of  the  one 
hundrt'd  had  been  declared  rehabili¬ 
tated.  Ignition,  armature  winding, 
house  wiring,  motor  repairs,  power 
plant,  radio,  in  the  order  named  were 
the  fields  where  they  were  emplov<*d. 
The  lowest  wage  was  $22  a  week,  the 
highest  $40,  and  one  man  who  had 
developed  an  armature  winding  busi¬ 
ness  for  himself  rejwrted  earnings  of 
over  $50  a  week. 

Twenty-nine  of  the  hundred  had 
discontinued  training;  three  la'cause 
they  secured  emplo\Tnent  at  a  higher 
wage  than  their  training  pay;  nine 
quit  giving  no  reason;  seven  Ix'cause 
of  their  physical  condition,  and  four 
were  dropped  Wause  of  irregular  at¬ 
tendance.  The  remaining  thirty-five 
per  cent  Avere  still  in  training  three 
years  or  more  after  they  had  started. 
Twenty  were  still  in  some  form  of 
electrical  work,  while  the  others  were 
distributed  in  a  wide  variety  of  oc¬ 
cupations.  Naturally  those  who  re¬ 
mained  in  training  so  long  were  largely 
those  whose  earnings  would  probably 
always  be  less  than  the  training  pay 
they  were  receiving  for  themselves  and 
their  dependants. 

In  the  New  York  office  a  study  was 
made  of  the  occupations  employing 
men  with  little  general  education.  The 
fancy  leather  goods  trade,  esjKH*ially 
in  the  making  of  w’omen’s  pocket-books, 
and  the  fur  garment  making  industry 
seemed  to  furnish  an  outlet  for  some 
of  the  difficult  cases. 
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It  took  about  two  months  to  per¬ 
suade  the  leaders  in  the  unions  that 
no  attempt  would  be  made  to  flood  the 
industry  \vith  cheap  labor.  It  took 
much  longer  to  persuade  the  manufac¬ 
turers’  associations  that  even  if  the 
unions  had  consented  to  the  plan  it 
did  not  necessarily  mean  that  it  was 
without  merit.  Finally  a  working 
agreement  was  drawn  up  which  was 
signed  by  representatives  of  the  work¬ 
ers’  union,  the  employers’  associations 
and  the  Federal  Board.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  of  the  provisions  of  this  agree¬ 
ment  w’ere  as  follows: 

1.  No  more  than  one  per  cent  of 
the  membership  of  the  union  would 
Ik?  trained  in  any  one  year.  (Since 
each  union  had  over  six  thousand 
members  this  agreement  ^vas  very  easy 
to  keep.) 

2.  The  union  would  give  working 
cards  and  the  members  of  the  manu¬ 
facturers’  association  would  give  em- 
ploNTiient  to  the  men  trained  by  the 
school.  (It  was  easy  for  the  associa¬ 
tion  to  agree  to  this  as  a  theory,  but 
difficult  to  get  the  employers  w’ho 
signed  the  agreement  to  admit  that  it 
applied  to  their  own  shops.) 

3.  The  instructors  employed  and  the 
wage  paid  to  them  would  be  subject 
to  the  approval  of  Iwth  the  union  and 
the  association. 

The  theory  on  which  the  school 
operated  \vas  that  much  instruction 
w’ould  be  required  the  first  two  months 
and  much  material  would  be  wasted, 
therefore  the  tuition  foe  for  these  two 
months  should  be  high.  The  next  two 
rponths  the  instruction  cx)st  and  the 
material  cost  would  be  less,  and  still 
less  for  the  third  two-month  period. 
Six  months  was  to  be  all  the  time 
needed  to  get  a  man  ready  for  place- 
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ment  training,  and  the  school’s  shop 
instructors  were  to  be  held  responsible 
for  finding  these  placement  opportuni¬ 
ties. 

The  instructors  in  each  shop  were 
active  union  workers  and  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  other  workers  in  the 
trade.  The  key  to  placement  is  not 
the  manager,  or  owner,  but  the  shop 
foreman.  No  matter  how  favorable 
the  employer  may  be  toward  appren¬ 
ticeship  training,  he  holds  the  foreman 
responsible  for  production  and  there 
is  no  more  perfect  alibi  for  the  fore¬ 
man  than  to  be  able  to  say  that  the 
reduced  output  is  due  to  the  men  that 
the  manager  is  forcing  him  to  keep 
over  his  protest  that  they  are  no  good. 
The  school  with  a  high  record  for 
placing  its  men  is  the  school  whose 
instructors  have  the  friendship  and 
confidence  of  the  foremen. 

The  Fur  and  Tx'ather  School  opened 
for  business  in  November,  1010,  and 
it  was  ^larch  of  the  following  year 
before  fifty  men  had  been  assigned 
there  for  training.  Within  three  years 
twenty-four  of  the  fifty,  or  forty-eight 
j)er  cent,  had  been  rehabilitated,  eight 
in  fur-machine  operating  at  wages 
ranging  from  $22  to  $:15  a  week,  and 
sixteen  in  pocket-book  making  with  a 
wage  ranging  from  $20  to  $28  a  week. 
Four  more  were  earning  from  $20  to 
$30  a  week  at  pre-war  occupations. 
Six  of  the  fifty  had  discontinued 
training,  and  sixteen  were  still  in 
training  for  sixteen  different  occupa¬ 
tions,  eleven  of  them  in  some  kind  of 
institutional  training.  Some  of  these 
men  spent  but  four  months  in  the 


school,  one  spent  a  year,  the  median 
was  five  months.  The  length  of  time 
varied  more  because  of  the  seasonable¬ 
ness  of  these  industries  than  because 
of  the  nature  and  kind  of  training 
given  in  the  school. 

I  have  dwelt  somewhat  at  length 
upon  the  work  of  these  two  New  York 
schools  because  both  show  what  can  be 
done  in  a  short  term  course  with  most 
unpromisiing  material  when  the  shop 
instructor  takes  as  his  task  the  sorting 
of  the  men  according  to  their  ability 
and  giving  to  each  what  he  needs  to 
place  him  in  a  shop  for  the  training 
that  only  can  be  given  under  shop 
conditions. 

With  the  exception  of  Tuskegee 
Institute,  where  the  results  obtained 
wore  so  superior  as  to  merit  a  sepa¬ 
rate  article,  no  school  that  had  a  long 
term  of  trade  training  in  the  school 
itself  secured  a  high  percentage  of 
rehabilitation.  A  brief  period  of  try¬ 
out  and  adjustment  in  a  school  fol¬ 
lowed  by  considerate  placement  in  the 
industry  was  the  only  method  found 
that  could  be  called  successful,  if  re¬ 
habilitation  in  the  industry  for  which 
trained  is  accepted  as  the  criterion  of 
success. 

There  are  so  many  variables  to  be 
considered  in  giving  instruction  in 
functional  vocational  training  that  no 
one  formula  can  apply  to  all  situa¬ 
tions.  But  with  all  of  the  data  that 
we  have  so  strongly  in  its  favor,  is  not 
the  short  unit  course  that  is  definitely 
pointed  at  employment  in  some  par¬ 
ticular  industry  worth  trying  in  our 
day  vocational  high  school  classes? 
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an  experiment  in  adjusting  the  vocational 

CURRICULA  OF  A  SMALL  RURAL  HIGH  SCHOOL  TO 
BE  PRODUCTIVE  OF  THE  HIGHER  VALUES 
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RESEARCH  STUDE»JT. 

After  one  of  his  early  trips  to 
Germany,  William  James  re¬ 
marked  that  it  was  not  the  supe¬ 
rior  talent  of  the  Germans  that  made 
possible  the  high  standards  achieved 
by  them  in  science  and  education,  but 
rather  the  circumstance  of  their  situa¬ 
tion.  They  were  an  old,  established 
and  thickly  populated  country.  They 
had  no  frontier  to  draw  their  atten¬ 
tion  and  to  dissipate  their  energies. 
Their  talent  and  abilities  were  largely 
concentrated  in  the  sciences  and  edu¬ 
cation. 

We  are  told  that  we  in  America 
have  arrived  at  a  similar  position. 
Circumstances  are  causing  us  to  con¬ 
centrate  our  energies  upon  the  smaller 
job.  Qualitative  rather  than  quanti¬ 
tative  work  and  effort  is  increasingly 
the  rule  rather  than  the  exception. 
We  no  longer  have  the  frontier  with 
its  inevitable  emphasis  upon  material 
culture  and  material  values.  Our 
“new  frontiers”  will  just  as  circum¬ 
stantially  guide  us  in  the  direction  of 
qualitative  effort  and  spiritual  values 
as  the  old  did  towards  the  material. 

In  our  period  of  expansion  we  built 
our  school  houses  and  formulated  our 
philosophy  of  education.  Both  are 
adequate  and  appropriate  and  are  as¬ 
sets  for  which  we  as  Americans  are 
justly  proud.  It  appeared  to  the 
writer  that  no  superior  of  qualitative 
educational  results  might  be  expected 
would  result  until  the  individuality, 
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the  personality  of  each  community 
could  be  analyzed  and  the  appropriate 
adjustments  brought  about.  With  this 
point  of  view  in  mind  the  writer  chose 
to  study  the  West  Leyden  Central 
Rural  Community  of  New  York  State. 

There  were  several  reasons  for  this 
particular  choice.  The  superintendent 
of  this  region,  Mr.  A.  W.  Trainor,  has 
long  been  one  of  the  progressive  school 
men  of  the  state.  Under  the  stimula¬ 
tion  of  his  leadership  and  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  Cornell  School  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  a  great  many  of  the  recent  de¬ 
velopments  in  the  science  of  education 
have  been  put  into  practice  in  this 
community  prior  to  their  general  ac¬ 
ceptance  elsewhere.  In  face  of  the 
back-to-the-land  movement,  the  decen¬ 
tralization  of  industry,  and  the  sub¬ 
sistence  homestead  projects  an  analy¬ 
sis  of  this  type  of  community  prom¬ 
ised  to  be  of  increasing  importance. 

The  problem  demanded  an  analysis 
of  the  community  in  the  light  of  any 
knowledge  bearing  upon  its  individu¬ 
ality  such  as  economic  trends,  socio¬ 
logical  conditions,  and  historical  back¬ 
ground.  As  no  comprehensive  prece¬ 
dent  could  be  found  it  was  necessary 
to  formulate  a  technique  of  analysis, 
interpretation,  and  evaluation  as  the 
study  proceeded.  While  the  writer 
would  hesitate  to  answer  for  the  ulti¬ 
mate  worth  of  the  technique  formu¬ 
lated,  he  could  feel  that  the  effort  was 
in  a  sense  in  “the  nature  of  things 
that  are  to  come.” 
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The  nature  of  the  problem  required 
soniethinp  more  than  just  superficial 
an<l  passin"  knowled"o  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  It  was  necessary  to  know 
just  what  were  the  real  resources  and 
real  deficiencies  before  any  recom¬ 
mendations  could  be  made  which 
mifrht  1)0  productive  of  the  desired 
educative  outcomes.  The  writer  spent 
a  year  in  the  community  participating 
in  its  social  life  and  serving  as  a 
class-room  teacher  in  its  school  set-up. 
During  this  period  he  collected  perti¬ 
nent  social,  educational,  and  economic 
data  and  observed  conditions. 

This  article  will  be  concerned  only 
with  the  information  and  findings 
which  have  a  l)earing  upon  the  eco¬ 
nomic  resources  and  economic  future 
of  the  community  with  their  concomi¬ 
tant  implications  for  the  vocational 
features  of  the  school  program.  The 
economic  data  were  securol  in  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  ways.  The  territory  was  tra¬ 
versed  in  its  entirety  by  the  writer 
who  noted  such  various  factors  as  the 
nature  and  condition  f>f  the  roads, 
buildings,  dwellings;  the  types  and 
varieties  of  industry  and  agriculture; 
the  nature  and  quality  of  the  soil  and 
the  crops  grown ;  the  topography  of 
the  terrain,  and  the  like.  In  addition 
the  United  States  and  New  York 
State  census  were  carefully  searche<l 
for  statistics  on  crops,  industries,  farm 
buildings,  etc.  As  a  further  check  a 
comprehensive  sociological  question- 
aire  was  obtained  from  the  respective 
families  of  the  community  through  the 
cooperation  of  the  school  children. 

It  was  found  that  the  population  of 
the  community  was  especially  stable. 
Seventy-two  percent  of  the  families 
had  pasvsed  their  entire  existence  as 
a  family  either  within  the  community 


or  in  near-by  state  communities.  The 
majority  of  these  families  had  resided 
within  the  community  l)etwcen  ten  and 
twenty  years.  In  almost  twenty-five 
percent  of  the  cases  the  family  wag 
living  in  the  homestead  in  which 
either  the  father  or  the  mother  had 
been  born.  A  v(x;ational  curriculum 
devised  to  meet  local  needs  would  be 
considerably  more  valuable  and  worth 
while  where  the  j)opulation  is  so  highly 
stable. 

> 

Approximately  seventy-five  j)ercent 
of  the  heads  of  families  depended  en¬ 
tirely  upon  agriculture  as  a  source  of 
income.  Most  of  the  remaining  fami¬ 
lies  were  partly  dependent  upon  agri¬ 
culture.  Lumbering  and  fon^stry  are 
next  in  importance  as  <here  is  still  a 
great  deal  of  timl)er  left  in  this  region. 
During  the  winter  pulp  wood  is  cut 
and  hauled  to  the  neighboring  paper 
mills.  There  are  scattered  through¬ 
out  the  eommunity  numerous  small 
mills  and  wood  shops  given  over  to  a 
wide  range  of  uses,  such  as  the  proc¬ 
essing  of  lumber,  the  manufacture  of 
crates,  cheese  boxes,  and  the  like. 

The  agricultural  income  of  the  com¬ 
munity  is  almost  entirely  derived  from 
dairying  with  the  poultry  industry 
second  in  importance.  Other  farming 
income  is  almost  negligible  although 
some  farm  families  do  obtain  fair 
profits  from  their  sugar  bushes  during 
favorable  seasons.  It  was  not  difficult 
to  predict  the  economic  future  in  the 
light  of  the  available  information.  In 
this  respect  the  problem  followed 
closely  the  recommendations  and  re¬ 
searches  of  the  department  of  agricul¬ 
tural  economics  of  Cornell  University 
in  the  work  that  they  have  been  doing 
in  similar  areas  throughout  the  state. 
We.st  Leyden  has  a  good  many  aban- 
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doncd  farms.  Furthcmioro,  some  of 
the  poorer  farms  not  yet  abandoned 
will  cease  to  be  economic  agricultural 
units  in  the  near  future.  In  the  light 
of  long-time  planning  much  of  this 
land  will  play  its  proper  part  in  the 
process  of  American  development  as 
it  reverts  naturally  and  under  the 
stimulus  of  planting  to  forest  areas 
and  game  preserves.  At  the  same 
time  the  better  farms,  and  there  are 
many,  will  be  able  to  maintain  going 
dairy*  businesses  as  long  as  there  is  a 
demand  for  fluid  milk  in  New  York 
state.  The  region  possess  certain  me¬ 
teorological  advantages  to  offset  the 
disadvantages  of  uneven  terrain  and 
rocky  soil. 

The  eon.servation  aspects  of  the 
ecmmunitv  appear  especially  bright. 
Within  ten  and  fifteen  miles  are  some 
of  the  Ix-st  deer  hunting  country  avail¬ 
able  in  New  York  state.  The  local 
streams  are  among  the  best  trout 
waters  in  America. 

The  evidence  indicated  that  agri¬ 
culture  in  the  light  of  long-time  plan¬ 
ning  and  inevitable  economic  forces 
yvould  continue  to  be  the  dominant 
source  of  income.  It  also  appeared 
that  the  present  population  in  spite  of 
the  continued  abandonment  of  farms 
would  remain  approximately  static. 
The  type  of  agriculture  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  dairying  with  a  moderate 
amount  of  diversification  in  the  nature 
of  poultry  enterprises,  the  production 
of  maple  .syrup,  and  the  scientific 
handling  of  the  farm  and  forest  wood- 
lots.  It  seemed  highly  probable  that 
the  oommunity  and  various  of  its  in¬ 
dividual  members  would  devote  an  in¬ 
creasing  amount  of  time  and  energy 
to  the  proper  forestry  and  conserva¬ 
tion  practices.  As  a  hunting  and  fish¬ 


ing  country  and  as  a  vacationing 
groun<l  the  region  offers  increasing  at¬ 
tractions. 

What  were  the  implications  of 
these  data  on  economic  resources  and 
trends  for  the  vocational  aspects  of 
the  school  program  ?  The  problem 
accepted  the  current  theory  and  phil¬ 
osophy  as  it  pertained  to  public  edu¬ 
cation.  It  was  necessary*  to  accept  it 
in  a  form  in  which  a  specific  educa¬ 
tional  program  might  be  evaluated. 
Such  a  form  was  found  in  the  several 
adaptations  of  the  current  theory  in 
the  form  of  criteria  available  within 
the  professional  literature. 

Although  several  of  these  had  some 
bearing  upon  the  vocational  aspects  of 
the  program  only  one,  because  of  its 
major  importance,  will  l>e  presented 
in  this  article.  It  follows:  the  school 
program  should  he  flexible  and  elastic 
to  permit  adaptation  to  the  pectdiar 
needs  of  the  community. 

The  school  program  in  effect  in  this 
community  was  made  up  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  curricula:  general  academic, 
college  entrance,  commercial,  home¬ 
making,  and  agriculture.  Without 
attempting  to  draw  fine  distinctions 
between  what  is  vocational  and  what 
is  non-vocntional,  the  problem  con¬ 
sidered  the  commercial,  home-making, 
and  agricultural  curricula  as  having 
large  enough  vocational  attributes  as 
to  warrant  an  evaluation  in  the  light 
of  the  above  criterion.  Of  these  the 
commercial  was  adopted  to  help  those 
pupils  who  desired  to  go  without  their 
home  community  in  their  quest  for  a 
life  work.  It  was  organized  along  the 
generally  recognized  commercial  lines 
and  did  achieve  a  high  degree  of  suc¬ 
cess  in  preparing  those  who  chose  to 
follow  its  curriculum. 
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The  curricula  designed  particularly 
to  meet  the  peculiar  needs  of  the  com¬ 
munity  in  this  set-up  were  home-mak¬ 
ing  and  agricultural.  That  they  were 
unusually  successful  in  adapting  their 
courses  of  study  to  the  community’s 
needs  is  a  tribute  to  both  the  state  de¬ 
partments  and  supervisors  in  these 
fields  and  to  the  respective  local  teach¬ 
ers.  These  courses  were  organized 
and  constructed  by  the  local  teacher 
under  the  general  supervision  of  the 
state  supervisor  and  according  to  the 
principles  of  the  state  department. 

In  its  offerings  the  home-making 
course  left  little  to  be  desired.  Adap¬ 
tation  to  local  needs  was  everywhere 
the  keynote.  The  health  instruction 
provided  particularly  for  the  health 
short-comings  in  the  health  habits  of 
the  dominant  racial  groups.  Because 
of  the  relative  poverty  the  clothing 
units  were  built  around  the  adapta¬ 
tion  and  refitting  of  old  styles  to  con¬ 
temporary  fashions.  This  type  of 
approach  was  true  all  down  through 
the  development  of  the  course. 

The  agricultural  curriculum  more 
than  any  other  responded  to  local 
needs.  The  data  gathered  in  the 
course  of  the  problem  showed  the 
overwhelming  degree  to  which  the 
community  depended  upon  agriculture 
as  a  source  of  income.  Furthermore, 
the  data  emphasized  the  relative  sta¬ 
bility  of  the  population.  Inevitably  a 
large  number  of  the  secondary  school 
pupils  will  remain  in  the  community 
and  will  follow  farming  as  a  career. 
It  has  been  accepted  that  a  proper 
function  of  the  school  is  to  fit  the 
pupils  to  do  better  what  they  must  of 
necessity  do.  Coincident  with  the  im¬ 
plications  of  the  data  the  agricultural 
course  of  study  emphasized  the  science 


and  practice  of  dairying.  The  poultry 
unit  was  accorded  a  place  coordinate 
with  its  potential  position  within  the 
economy  of  the  community.  In  addi¬ 
tion  the  course  was  balanced  by  a 
proper  degree  and  quality  of  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  fundamentals  of  the  man¬ 
ual  arts  and  economics,  particularly 
as  they  applied-  to  agriculture. 

All  the  information  gathered  in  the 
course  of  this  study  pointed  strikingly 
to  the  increased  importance  of  the 
forest  industries  and  conservation 
within  the  economy  of  the  region. 
Some  of  the  generation  of  tomorrow 
will  find  it  profitable  and  distinctly 
to  their  advantage  to  know  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  forestry  and  con¬ 
servation.  The  agricultural  curricu¬ 
lum  is  the  proper  place  for  this  in¬ 
struction. 

It  was  also  recommended  that  some 
of  the  statistical  information  gath¬ 
ered  in  the  survey  be  adapted  to  and 
offered  as  part  of  the  content  materi¬ 
als  during  the  fourth  year  of  the 
course.  The  fourth  year  in  the  agri¬ 
cultural  course  of  study  stresses  agri¬ 
cultural  economics  and  related  prob¬ 
lems. 

The  present  organization  of  the  vo¬ 
cational  courses  plus  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  problem  seemed  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  optimum  in  adaptation  to 
local  needs.  The  extent  to  which  de¬ 
sirable  and  superior  educative  out¬ 
comes  would  be  produced  depended 
also  upon  the  caliber  of  the  teaching 
staff.  One  of  the  criteria  dealt  with 
the  instructional  staff.  On  the  basis 
of  their  qualifications  and  achieve¬ 
ments  they  were  found  to  be  distinctly 
above  the  average.  The  high  relative 
ratings  of  the  graduates  of  the  school 
and  the  extent  to  which  they  have 
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gone  on  to  higher  institutions  within 
the  last  two  years  are  strong  indica¬ 
tions  of  a  tangible  progress  in  the 
creation  of  superior  educative  out¬ 
comes.  Further  improvements  will 
depend  upon  the  extent  to  which  a 
superior  staff  is  maintained  and  upon 
the  further  refinements  and  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  existing  educative  mecha¬ 
nism  resulting  from  the  continued 
testing,  proving,  and  retesting  of  these 
still  relatively  recent  innovations. 

j^fay  we  not  as  a  nation  hope  for 
and  reasonably  expect  to  obtain  these 
superior  educative  outcomes  as  we 
bend  our  efforts  upon  doing  the  small¬ 


er  job  well  ?  We  have  the  material 
facilities,  and  we  have  the  ideals 
towards  which  to  direct  our  efforts. 
Great  improvements  have  been  made 
as  is  indicated  by  this  study  of  what 
has  been  accomplished  in  a  relatively 
poor  and  isolated  community.  In  our 
scheme  of  social  reconstruction  and 
spiritual  improvement  the  vocational 
courses  play  an  important  part.  Any¬ 
thing  done  especially  well  is  produc¬ 
tive  of  spiritual  values.  Perhaps  the 
dignity  of  labor  is  after  all  the  really 
great  contribution  of  the  American 
democratic  experiment  to  a  world 
civilization. 
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Human  Kelatlons  in  Changing^  Indus¬ 
try-  lly  Harry  Walker  Uepner.  I'reutice- 
Uall,  1934,  671  pages. 

‘'This  volume,”  in  the  words  of  the 
author,  “is  oll'ered  for  the  use  of  tliut  large 
group  who  wish  to  know  how  relations 
with  employees  and  industry  can  be  con¬ 
ducted  in  a  mure  intelligent  manner — a 
manner  that  may  well  be  designated  as 
industrial  artistry.” 

The  author  has  drawn  freely  from  the 
fields  of  personnel  management,  labor 
problems,  industrial  anu  applied  psychol¬ 
ogy  in  presenting  his  subject. 

There  are  two  striking  features  of  the 
book.  One  has  to  do  with  the  problem 
of  personal  adjustment  and  the  other  with 
the  solution  of  case  studies.  Many  of  the 
principles  suggested  apply  equally  to 
school  situations. 

This  book  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  shop  instructor  who  is  training 
boys  for  industrial  pursuits.  —  Ammo.n 
Swoi'E,  I'urdue  University. 

Course-Making  in  Industrial  Educa¬ 
tion.  Ity  ./o/in  F.  Friege,  As.sociate  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Industrial  Education,  The  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  College.  Ihiblished  by  the 
Author  at  150  West  Prospect  Avenue, 
State  College,  Pa.  This  book  is  in  mimeo¬ 
graph  form,  175  pages,  and  the  price  is 
$1.50  postpaid. 

This  book  is  planned  to  assist  teachers, 
teachers-in-t raining,  8upervi.s(*rs,  and  di¬ 
rectors  of  industrial  arts  and  vocational 
industrial  education  in  the  constantly  re¬ 
curring  job  of  making  courses  of  study  or 
revising  them.  The  author  takes  the  point 
of  view’  that  a  comprehensive  course  of 
study  is  a  complete  set  of  plans  and  speci¬ 
fications  for  doing  the  entire  job  of  teach¬ 
ing  a  course.  Due  to  differences  in  admin¬ 
istrative  policies,  equipment,  space,  sup¬ 
plies  provideil,  economic  status  of  the  pu¬ 
pils,  school  levels,  and  aims,  the  courses 
made  in  one  community  can  seldom  be 
transferred  in  toto  to  another  community. 

Particular  emphasis  is  placed  (1)  upon 


the  collection,  analysis,  selection,  and  or¬ 
ganization  of  subject-matter,  both  man¬ 
ual  and  infomiational ;  (2)  upon  the 

growing  appreciational  and  mental-devel¬ 
opmental  aspects;  (3)  upon  correlation* 
of  several  types;  (4)  upon  analysis  as  a 
basic  technique  in  all  asi>ects  of  indus¬ 
trial  teaching  and  course-making;  (5) 
upon  specifically  stated,  justifiable,  and 
achievable  aims;  (6)  upon  the  use  of 
problem-solving  methods  in  general;  (7) 
upon  methods,  shop  and  jiersonnel  organ¬ 
ization,  standards,  tests,  and  grading,  and 
their  places  in  the  course  of  study;  and 
(8)  upon  an  organized  and  recognizable 
plan  or  format  for  making  courses  involv> 
ing  subject-matter  which  appeals  to  the 
physical,  mental  and  emotional  natures 
of  students.  The  use  of  such  a  format 
provides  for  a  recognizable  general  form, 
but  permits  of  much  adaptability  to  de¬ 
tails  dictatetl  by  the  conditions  surround¬ 
ing  different  courses.  Several  formats 
are  illustrated,  as  are  parts  of  courses  in 
industrial  arts  and  courses  in  shop  and 
related  subjects  in  vocational  industrial 
education. — John  F.  Frieoe,  Pennsylvania 
State  College. 

First  Course  in  Educational  Statistics. 
By  Edna  E.  Kramer.  212  pages.  John 
Wiley  and  Sons,  Inc.,  1935. 

The  author  of  this  text  sets  forth  three 
major  objectives  in  the  treatment  of  the 
subject  as  follows:  1,  To  give  an  elemen¬ 
tary  treatment  for  the  understanding  of 
educational  literature ;  2,  To  reduce  the 
mathematics  involved  to  the  simplest 
form;  3,  To  stress  the  practical  rather 
than  the  theoretical  aspects  of  the  sub¬ 
ject.  The  author  has  selected  the  illus¬ 
trative  material  from  current  literature, 
indicating  also  sources  of  material  for 
further  study.  Review  questions  and  ex¬ 
ercises  are  given  at  the  end  of  each  chap¬ 
ter.  The  writer  wishes  particularly  to 
recommend  this  text  to  vocational  teach¬ 
ers  as  one  adapted  to  their  needs.-— 
Ammon  Swope,  Purdue  University. 
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Industrial  Arts  in  Modem  Education. 
By  liaicden,  Bennett,  Siepert,  ilayn  and 
Othertt.  $1.75.  ^famlnl  .\rt8  Press,  1935. 

.\  clear  statement  of  the  present-day 
philosophy  of  industrial-arts  e<luoation 
has  recently  appeared  in  a  book  which  is 
culled  “Industrial  Arts  in  Modem  Educa¬ 
tion.”  At  this  time  when  the  whole  world 
is  suflferinp  from  a  very  prolonffed  finan¬ 
cial  depression  and  school  adtninistrators 
are  cutting  exx)en8ea  everywhere  possible, 
thinkers  will  welcome  this  sane,  careful 
study  and  analysis  which  is  the  result  of 
the  work  of  a  committee  of  e.xperienced 
writers  and  leaders  in  the  field  of  prac¬ 
tical  arts. 

No  sensational  new  philosophy  is  pre¬ 
sented.  It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  writers 
to  coordinate  the  basic  philosophy  of 
industrial-arts  education  with  the  general 
philosophy  of  education  which  has  re¬ 
cently  come  from  the  outstanding  leaders 
in  the  field  of  education.  It  is  a  book 
that  should  be  read  particularly  by  ad¬ 
ministrators  and  persons  engaged  in  voca¬ 
tional  and  industrial-arts  education. 

Some  of  the  topics  discussed  are :  educa¬ 
tional  philosophy,  the  teacher’s  objectives, 
administration  and  supervision,  methods 
of  teaching  and  organization  of  subject- 
matter,  and  g^o^vth  and  trends. 

Portions  of  the  book  were  read  and  dis- 
cu8se<l  at  a  meeting  of  the  Manual  .\rts 
Conference  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  con¬ 
sequently  the  subject-matter  of  the  book 
is  not  that  of  individual  opinion  but  rather 
a  composite  statement  of  a  considerable 
number  of  experts  in  the  field  of  indus¬ 
trial  education. 

AMiat  could  be  more  welcome  at  this 
time  of  attack  upon  education  by  radicals 
than  a  safe  and  sound  statement  of  the 
educational  philosophy  of  the  present  day 
which  takes  into  consideration  each  indi¬ 
vidual’s  abilities,  his  needs,  and  his  special 
Interests?  This  book,  “Industrial  Arts  in 
Modem  Fxiucation,”  offers  a  safe  founda¬ 
tion  to  satisfy  the  thinker  and  worker 
in  the  industrial-arts  field  and  is  espec¬ 
ially  helpful  to  an  administrator  in  under¬ 
standing  the  place  and  function  of  indus¬ 
trial  arts  in  the  present-day  schools. — A.  C. 
Neweu,,  Illinois  State  Normal  University. 


This  Changing  World.  By  Samuel 
Ralph  Potrern,  Professor  of  Natural  Sci¬ 
ences,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity;  FA«ie  Flint  Xeuner,  Supervisor  of 
Elementary  Science,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. ; 
and  Herbert  Ratcom  Bruner,  Professor  of 
Education,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University.  $1.40.  561  pages.  Ginn  and 

Company. 

Guide<l  by  the  recommenilations  set 
forth  in  the  Thirty-first  Yearbook  of  the 
National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Educa¬ 
tion  (1932),  Part  I,  the  e.xperienced  auth¬ 
ors  of  this  volume  have  set  out  to  prepare 
a  series  of  three  volumes  under  the  gen¬ 
eral  title  of  “.V  Survey  of  Science  for 
Junior  High  Schools.”  This  is  the  second 
in  the  series. 

Reviewers  and  readers  of  this  book. 
This  Changing  World,  are  asked  b3'  the 
publishers  to  note  nine  points  of  excel¬ 
lence.  They  are :  Its  underl.ving  theme ; 
its  organization  into  large  units  of  work ; 
its  pupil  foreword ;  its  unit  previews ;  its 
smoothly  developed  chapters;  its  chapter 
summaries ;  it  wealth  of  questions  and 
things  to  do ;  its  useful  glossary  of 
science  words;  and  its  abundant  illustra¬ 
tions.  In  these  daj's  of  financial  uncer¬ 
tainty  and  student  penury  it  may  be  well 
to  note  also  the  exceedingly  reasonable 
price  of  this  book.  A  somewhat  careful 
examination  of  the  volume  has  convinced 
the  reviewer  that  all  these  claims  made 
by  authors  and  publishers  are  justified  in 
the  contents  and  in  the  manner  in  which 
materials  are  presente<l. 

The  illustrations,  though  not  abundant, 
are  especially  attractive.  Things  that  one 
does  not  often  see  in  pictures  are  pre¬ 
sented  here  in  a  very'  effective  way.  The 
text,  also,  deserves  special  praise.  The 
content  is  especially  rich  in  facts  of  inter¬ 
est  and  value.  Things  are  not  told  in 
the  old  biological  way,  but  the  paragraphs 
sparkle  with  new  phraseologj*  and  de¬ 
lightfully  clear  language. 

This  is  a  worth.v  ‘second’  in  a  series 
that  merits  much  praise. — Eabi.e  Amos 
Brooks,  Boston  University  School  of  Edu¬ 
cation. 
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The  Middle  Ages.  By  Dorothy  Mills. 
335  pag«s.  1935.  Price  $2.50.  Published 
by  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons. 

The  Middle  Ages  constitute  one  of  the 
great  periods  of  human  history.  Yet,  it 
is  not  an  easy  period  to  understand. 
There  are  many  currents  in  it  that  cross 
and  recross  with  varied  ramifications. 
Because  of  these  factors  there  is  always 
danger  that  medieval  history  may  become 
a  disconnected  narrative.  There  are,  how¬ 
ever,  certain  fundamental  trends  and 
movements  that  may  be  discerned  from 
out  of  the  maze  of  details  of  that  perio<l. 

It  is  to  the  task  of  indicating  and  de¬ 
scribing  these  trends  and  movements  that 
Miss  Mills  has  set  herself  in  writing  The 
Middle  Ages.  In  a  period  so  rich  in  de¬ 
tail — and  also  in  confusion — Miss  Mills 
has  shown  a  fine  sense  of  values  in  her 
selections.  In  The  Middle  .Ages  she  pre¬ 
sents  the  most  significant  happenings,  so 
that  the  reader  gets  a  picture  of  the  slow 
but  nevertheless  upward  movement  of 
mankind  during  the  medieval  period.  A 
reading  of  this  book  will  show  that  the 
period  was  not  as  dark  a  one  as  gener¬ 
ally  supposed. 

Miss  Mills  calls  upon  the  medieval 
chroniclers  to  tell  their  own  stories  of 
the  kings,  the  princes,  the  feudal  lords, 
the  churchmen,  the  saints,  the  sinners,  the 
schoolmen,  the  scholars,  the  troubadors, 
the  court  jesters,  and  the  serfs.  These 
selections  are  well  chosen.  She  furnishes 
the  necessary  backgrounds  for  the  quota¬ 
tions  in  an  able  fashion,  so  that  all  is 
woven  into  a  clear  and  understandable 
whole. 

Especially  worth  while  are  the  sections 
dealing  with  The  Early  Christian  Church, 
Islam  and  the  Arab  Conquests,  The  Medi¬ 
eval  Church,  The  Age  of  Chivalry,  The 
Crusades,  'fhe  Towns,  Medieval  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Medieval  Eklucation  and  Learn¬ 
ing,  and  Adventures  in  Government.  In 
each  section  are  copious  quotations  from 
the  writings  of  the  contemporaneous 
chroniclers. 

The  book  contains  well  chosen  illustra¬ 
tions  dealing  with  happenings  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  Miss  Mills  has  not  made 
the  text  bristle  with  dates,  but  in  order 
that  the  book  shall  not  be  a  series  of 


unconnected  narratives  she  has  included 
a  Time  Chart  at  the  end  of  the  book. 
This  is  well  arranged,  and  reference  to 
it  will  assist  in  gaining  the  time  sense. 
There  is  an  excellent  index. 

The  Middle  Ages  is  the  type  of  book 
that  one  reads  readily  and  with  enjoy¬ 
ment.  The  style  is  clear  and  not  over¬ 
burdened  with  minute  details.  It  is  a 
splendid  book,  not  only  for  school  pur¬ 
poses,  but  for  the  general  reader  as  well. 
He  who  reads  it  will  have  a  goo<l  back¬ 
ground  for  understanding  how  the  mod¬ 
ern  period  came  to  be.  It  is  well  worth 
placing  in  the  hands  of  a  student — young 
or  old — as  an  example  of  good  history 
and  of  good  writing. — Franklin  C.  Kob- 
EBT8,  Boston  University. 

English  Prose  and  Poetry,  1660-1800. 
Edited  by  Odell  Shepard,  Professor  of 
English  in  Trinity  College,  and  Profes»or 
Paul  8.  Wood  of  Grinnell  Collie.  1934. 
1075  pp.  $4.50.  Houghton,  Mifflin  Co., 
Boston. 

In  this  admirable  collection  the  editors 
have  had  in  mind  the  needs  of  a  college 
student  making  his  first  long  excursion 
into  English  neo-classical  literature.  The 
many  selections  are  carefully'  chosen  and 
represent  all  the  important  writers  of 
prose  and  verse  during  this  140  years. 
Nor  are  these  excerpts  too  brief  to  give 
an  ade<juate  idea  of  the  authors’  .style 
and  point  of  view.  Thirteen  pages  are 
given  to  Daniel  Defoe;  55  pages  to  John 
Dryden,  and  40  pages  to  .Joseph  .\ddison. 
Goldsmith  has  ample  consideration,  in¬ 
cluding  the  whole  of  “The  Deserted  Vil¬ 
lage.” 

Many  of  the  less  important  authors  are 
adequately  treated,  from  Thomas  Hobbes, 
born  the  year  the  Spanish  Armada  was 
defeated  and  living  long  enough  to  be 
a  friend  of  Dryden,  to  that  strange  mys¬ 
tic  William  Blake. 

The  long  General  Introduction  and  the 
ample  biographical  notes  are  extremely 
well  done.  To  quote  a  brief  illustrative 
passage  from  the  introduction :  “The 
four  decades  between  the  Restoration  and 
the  death  of  Dryden  correspond,  roughly, 
to  the  rise  of  neo-classicism;  the  years 
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from  1790  to  the  death  of  Pope  in  1744 
are  those  of  its  culmination;  and  during 
the  remainder  of  the  eighteenth  century 
It  was  in  gradual  decline.  The  adjective 
‘neo-classical,*  furthermore,  is  applicable 
not  by  any  means  to  all  the  literature 
produced  in  England  during  this  period, 
but  only  to  that  which  had  at  the  time 
the  greatest  vogue  and  which  has  been 
accepted  by  later  criticism  as  determining 
the  literary  tone  of  the  time.  Through¬ 
out  the  entire  epoch,  neo-classical  modes 
of  thought,  feeling,  and  e.xpression  were 
opposed  by  others,  less  fashionable  but 
more  native.  Strong  and  entrenched 
when  the  period  opened,  this  native  oppo¬ 
sition  was  rapidly  overpow’ered ;  during 
the  dominance  of  Pope  it  almost  disap¬ 
peared  from  sight,  though  certainly  not 
from  life;  its  triumph,  clearly  foreshad¬ 
owed  long  before  the  eighteenth  century 
closed,  we  know  as  the  romantic  move¬ 
ment.” 

The  book  is  attractively  and  durably 
bound,  the  paper  of  excellent  quality,  and 
the  print  clear  and  legible.  The  vohime 
should  prove  to  be  one  of  those  cherished 
books  that  no  student  who  has  spent 
long  and  happy  hours  in  its  perusal  would 
ever  be  willing  to  part  with. — E.  L. 
Getcheii..  Boston  University. 

The  Evolution  of  the  Negro  College. 
By  D.  0,  W.  Holmes.  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  1934.  Contributions 
to  E<lucation.  No.  609. 

In  this  book  Dr.  Holmes  has  done  a 
careful  and  thorough  piece  of  work.  His 
writing  is  clear,  his  method  of  work  au¬ 
thoritative.  He  has  gone  to  the  original 
sources  and  developed  a  wealth  of  mate¬ 
rial. 

The  book  is  marked  by  a  warm  yet 
not  fulsome  appreciation  of  the  work 
done  by  negroes.  In  fact,  the  intellec¬ 
tual  progress  of  the  American  negro  since 
his  emancipation  is  one  of  the  wonders 
of  .American  social  development.  With 
little  to  help  him,  he  has  advanced  into 
responsible  positions  and  toward  financial 
competence. 

The  author  calls  attention  to  the  multi¬ 
plication  of  negro  colleges,  with  the  re¬ 


sult  that  competition  for  numbers  has 
brought  reduction  of  standards.  Yet  the 
same  untoward  influence  has  befallen  in¬ 
stitutions  for  white  students. 

Negro  colleges  have  not  lacked  compe¬ 
tent  direction.  White  and  colored  instruc¬ 
tors  have  collaborated  in  keen  devotion 
to  the  saving  of  the  negro  race.  It  is 
inspiring  that  so  much  has  already  been 
accomplished.  It  would  have  been  better 
if  the  moral  and  flnancial  support  had 
come  from  their  white  neighbors  of  the 
South ;  for  the  presence  of  so  many  north¬ 
ern  people  in  the  colleges  for  negroes 
gave  these  schools  to  the  southern  whites 
somewhat  of  the  character  of  the  carpet¬ 
bag  politicians.  But  the  southern  whites 
were,  for  the  moat  part,  opposed  to  negro 
education  and  probably  long  unable  to 
give  it  financial  support. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  said  that 
negro  education,  especially  since  the  mi¬ 
gration  to  northern  cities  since  the  War, 
has  become  a  national  problem.  Dr. 
Holmes  graves  us  a  chapter  in  American 
c^ducational  development  that  carries 
much  promise  for  the  future.  If  we  gave 
such  aid  and  comfort  to  the  negroes  and 
their  education  as  we  give  to  missionary 
work  in  the  East,  we  should  get  great 
reward  to  ourselves,  in  national  unity,  in 
morality,  and  in  contentment  of  the  col¬ 
ored  race. — Arthur  H.  Wilde,  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity  School  of  Education. 

Scouting  in  the  Schools.  Contributions 
to  Education  No.  631,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University.  By  Ray  O.  Wyland, 
Ph.D.  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  N.  Y.  $2.00. 
200  pages. 

In  their  announcement  the  publishers 
say:  “This  is  a  study  of  the  relationships 
between  the  schools  and  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America,  including  an  examination  and 
treatment  of  educational  principles,  objec¬ 
tives,  and  functions  common  to  S<?outing 
and  the  Schools,  an  inventory  and  analysis 
of  points  of  contact  and  kinds  of  cooper¬ 
ation  existing  today  between  the  Schools 
and  organized  Scouting  in  America,  and  a 
comparative  study  of  the  records  of  four- 
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teen  thousand  Scouts  and  non-Scouts  in 
a  representative  ffroup  of  Senior  Hiffli 
Schools.  East,  West,  North,  and  South. 
The  final  chapter  presents  a  numl)er  of 
constructive  proposals  for  mutually  help¬ 
ful  cooperative  relationships  between  the 
Schools  and  the  Boy  Scout  Movement.” 

The  extent  of  the  invest iprat  ions  on 
which  the  book  is  based  is  indicated  by 
a  sentence  in  the  “Acknowledgements,”  in 
which  Dr.  Wyland  says:  “There  were  957 
school  superintendents,  1,252  schrs)!  prin¬ 
cipals,  and  436  scout  ex€K*utive8  who  re¬ 
ported  the  many  and  varied  contacts  be¬ 
tween  the  schools  and  organi;:ed  scouting 
in  their  local  communities.”  The  methods 
of  study  and  presentation  are  suggested 
by  the  chapters  which  follow  the  Intro¬ 
duction.  They  are : 

I.  “The  Basis  for  Scouting  and  Schtwl 
Cooperation.” 

II.  “Previous  Studies  of  Contacts  Be¬ 
tween  the  Schools  and  the  Boy  Scouts.” 

III.  “Inventory  and  Analysis  of  Rela¬ 
tionships  Existing  Today  Between  the 
Schools  and  ()rganiz€*d  Scouting.” 

IV.  “Previous  Studies  of  the  Records 
of  Scouts  and  Non-Scouts.” 

V.  “A  Comparative  Study  of  the  Rec¬ 
ords  of  Scouts  and  Non-Scouts  in  Nineteen 
Senior  High  Schools.” 

VI.  “Summary  of  Significant  Findings 
and  Constructive  Proposals  for  Mutually 
Helpful  Relationships  Between  the  Schools 
and  the  Boy  Scout  Movement.” 

A  good  Bibliography  and  eight  appen¬ 
dices  c«*mplete  the  b<M>k.  The  survey  seems 
quite  adequate,  and  the  conclusions  are 
logically  drawm.  Tliere  is  little,  if  any, 
effort  to  justify  Scout  methods  above  their 
real  worth,  nor  is  there  self-praise.  The 
effort  seems  to  be  to  set  forth  the  truth. 

While  the  Scout  official  may  turn  to 
those  jKirtions  of  the  book  which  speak 
esiieH-ially  of  Scouting,  and  the  School  man 
may  turn  to  the  reports  and  opinions  of 
SchcK)l  Principals,  the  one  who  is  inter¬ 
est  e<l  in  the  whole  pnicess  of  education 
will  l)e  most  interestwl  in  the  conibine<l 
conclusions  of  all  concerned.  It  may  not 
be  fair  to  quote  a  few  of  the  “Findings,” 


but  that  is  the  only  thing  possible  in  so 
short  a  space  as  can  be  given  to  this 
review.  Some  of  the  most  interesting  of 
the  “Significant  Findings”  are  quoted. 

“The  Boy  Scout  movement  is  dealing 
with  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the 
boys  in  our  schools  and  has  a  moral  obli¬ 
gation  as  a  national  agency  to  extend  the 
benefits  of  its  program  to  every  American 
boy  who  wants  to  be  a  scout.” 

“Organized  scouting,  nation-wide  in 
scope,  can  meet  the  schools  in  a  coiipera- 
tive  program  in  nearly  every  community 
in  the  cities,  villages,  hamlets,  and  open 
country.” 

“The  Boy  Scout  movement  has  been  an 
able  ally  of  the  school  and  a  high  con¬ 
tributing  factor  in  our  national  program 
for  developing  men  of  character  trained 
for  citizenship.” 

Tliese  wholesome  quotations  are  encour¬ 
aging,  yet  when  one  reads  other  conclu¬ 
sions,  questions  arise  in  one’s  mind.  The 
following  statements  are  given  on  page 
149: 

“The  slight  superiority  of  scouts  over 
non-scouts  in  school  achievement  was  not 
demonstrated  to  be  the  result  of  scout 
training;  there  is  evidence  that  scouting 
attracts  boys  of  higher  mental  capacity 
who  would  be  expected  to  do  better  w’ork 
in  school.” 

“The  scholarship  marks  of  scouts,  though 
slightly  higher  than  those  of  non-scouts, 
are  not  as  much  better  as  their  higher 
intelligence  and  more  favorable  home  con¬ 
ditions  would  lead  one  to  exj)ect.” 

“There  are  no  significant  differences 
l)etween  the  records  of  sc«)uts  and  non¬ 
scouts  with  resj)cct  to  the  nunil)er  of 
times  they  are  tartly  or  absent.” 

Because  of  these  “Significant  h’indings” 
many  will  wish  to  read  this  book.  It  de¬ 
serves  careful  i)erusal  and  thotightful 
study.  The  thoroughness  of  research,  the 
honesty  of  interpretation  and  the  ft)rceful 
conclusions  combine  to  make  a  book  that 
scout  leaders,  school  men  and  general  etlu- 
cators  sh<»uld  reatl. — Eabi,  .\mo8  Brooks, 
Boston  University  School  of  Education. 
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A  Study  of  Verbal  Accompaniments  to 
Educational  Motion  Pictures.  By  Dr. 
lA'on  West  fall.  Contributions  to  Educa¬ 
tion,  No.  617,  Bureau  of  Publications, 
Teacliers  College,  Columbia  University. 

How  motion  pictures  should  be  used  is 
the  problem  confronting  everj-  teacher  who 
wishes  to  make  efficient  use  of  this  new' 
aid  to  teaching.  Dr.  Leon  H.  Westfall 
anhwers  this  question  in  “A  Study  of  Ver¬ 
bal  Accompaniments  to  Educational  Mo¬ 
tion  Pictures.” 

.\fter  showing  the  extensive  use  of  mo¬ 
tion  pictures  in  the  schools,  the  study 
compares  and  evaluates  the  more  common 
ways  of  explaining  the  picture  content  of 
films  to  pupils.  Tlie  methods  used  with 
silent  films  are  as  follows : 

Method  0 — No  explanation,  orally  or  as 
titles. 

Method  1 — .\verage  titles.  Film  used 
with  the  usual  titles. 

Method  2 — Long  titles.  Content  of  lec¬ 
ture  in  Method  4  inserted  in  film  in  place 
of  regular  titles. 

Method  .3 — Average  titles  plus  teacher’s 
comment  of  lecture  material  after  each 
title. 

Method  4 — Teacher  lectures.  All  film 
titles  omitted.  Lecture  included  the  regu¬ 
lar  titles  and  as  much  more  as  the  teacher 
had  time  to  read  during  the  scene. 

Method  5 — Omitted. 

Method  6 — Teacher  prepared  explana¬ 
tion.  .Ml  film  titles  omitted.  Teacher  se¬ 
lected  and  rearranged  the  explanation  in 
her  own  way. 

The  methods  use<l  w’ith  sound  films  are 
as  follows : 

Method  0 — No  explanation.  Film  used 
with  omission  of  sound. 

Method  1 — Omitted. 

Method  2 — Long  titles  used  as  captions 
in  place  of  sound  lecture. 

Method  3 — Omitted. 

Method  4  —  Teacher  lectured  from 
printed  matter. 

Method  5 — Talking  picture  provided  the 
lecture. 

Method  6 — Teacher  prepared  explana¬ 
tion  from  the  same  lecture  material. 

The  conclusions  are  that  in  the  use 
of  silent  films  about  equal  results  are  ob¬ 


tained  when  either  of  these  three  methoils 
are  used : 

Method  6 — -The  teacher  prepares  a  lec¬ 
ture  from  materials  furnished  with  the 
film. 

Method  4 — lecture  furnished  with  the 
film  and  read  by  the  teacher. 

Method  1 — The  usual  captions. 

The  use  of  long  captions,  and  the  teach¬ 
er’s  supplement  to  regular  captions  were 
found  to  be  undesirable  methods. 

In  the  use  of  sound  films  a  mechanically 
produced  lecture  was  superior  to  any 
other  form  of  verbal  accompaniment. 

Most  of  the  methods  employed  in  the 
experiment  in  the  use  of  silent  and  sound 
films  are  of  the  lecture  tj'pe  of  presen¬ 
tation,  with  the  variation  that  the  lecture 
is  sometimes  read  by  the  pupils,  some¬ 
times  by  the  teacher,  and  other  times  re¬ 
produced  by  the  projector.  MTien  we  con¬ 
sider  that  we  are  dealing  with  elementary 
school  pupils,  we  realize  how  the  methods 
employed  are  inadequate  for  true  learn¬ 
ing.  The  use  of  motion  pictures  as  an  aid 
in  the  teaching  process  should  not  neces¬ 
sitate  our  abandoning  present  good  meth¬ 
ods  of  teaching.  What  teacher  w’ould  at¬ 
tempt  to  present  to  elementary  pupils  the 
volume  of  subject  matter  that  is  usually 
contained  in  one  reel  of  the  factual  type 
of  motion  picture  without  deliberation, 
discussion,  questioning,  clinching  the 
teaching  as  we  go  along?  Why  eliminate 
good  teaching  technique  when  using  mo¬ 
tion  pictures? 

The  significant  part  of  the  study  indi¬ 
cates  that  some  form  of  explanation  is 
essential  for  good  results.  Method  0, 
where  only  pictures  were  shown  without 
any  wTitten  or  spoken  words  accompany¬ 
ing  the  film,  ranked  last  in  both  silent 
and  sound  films.  Motion  pictures  of  the 
factual  t.vpe  are  so  filled  with  details  that 
they  require  interpretation  for  efficient 
teaching.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  silent 
educational  motion  picture  needs  to  be 
used  by  the  continuous  projection  method. 
Occasionally  stopping  to  clear  up  a  point 
would  be  more  in  accordance  with  ac¬ 
cepted  methods  of  teaching,  particularly 
in  the  lower  grades. — .\br.\ham  Kttabkeb. 
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